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> EW 


sent forth many sons 


Hampshire has 


and daughters who 
have filled noble 


places in life in oth- 


er states, as authors. 





editors, poets, preach- 


) ers, philanthropists, 
q 
OSs = or leaders in great 
C % ay iO) 4 
Sf movements of the 


day, but few have ex 
celled in all these different lines of work, 
as has Rev. Adoniram Judson Gordon, 
who, with the word “victory” upon his 
lips, has passed into the unseen since 
the last issue of the GRANITE MONTHLY. 
Trained during his boyhood by a Chris- 
tian father and mother, he realized the 
hopes of godly parents, who welcomed 
the little boy stranger on the rgth of 
April, 1836, in the town of New Hamp- 
ton, New Hampshire. 
Sallie Robinson 


Gordon, whose faces seem to speak to 


John Calvin and 
us to-day of all the gracious influences 
that must have surrounded that early 
New 
supporters of foreign missionary work. 
With 


the career of Adoniram Judson, the 


Hampshire home, were ardent 


loving interest they followed 


Howard L. Porter. 


pioneer American’ missionary, and 


soon decided to name their eldest 


son Adoniram Judson Gordon, in mem- 
ory of the one whose mantle seemed to 
fall upon the beloved pastor of Claren- 
don Street church, Boston. In 1871 
the board of managers of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union elected 
of the execu- 
1888 he was 
Although not 


lands, no 


Dr. Gordon a member 


tive committee, and in 


made its chairman. 


called to foreign one per- 
son in the Baptist denomination has 
done more for the cause of mis- 
sions than this distinguished preacher, 
by writing, personal effort, providing 
money, according to his ability, and 
influencing others to give. 

The father and mother were deeply 
interested in the work of the Baptist 
Theological seminary then located in 
New Hampton. Each Sabbath evening 
a few of the students were invited to 
While 


the mother was preparing their even- 


take tea in the Gordon home. 


ing meal the children listened to the 


conversation, bearing upon religious 


and missionary topics, and after the 
supper was cleared away they all sat 
about the open 


fireplace discussing 
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these subjects, which were impressed 


upon the minds of the children. Thus 
Judson Gordon was receiving important 
truths and lessons that were to affect 
his future career. 


During the early years of his life, 


while yet a student in New London 
academy, which has sent forth many 
earnest, devoted men and women- 


to-day having the largest number of 
pupils in its history—Judson Gordon 
decided to prepare himself for the min- 
from this school, 


istry. Graduating 


with honors, he entered Brown Univer- 
sity, from which institution he took his 
Dr. Wayland Hoyt, 


of Minneapolis, Minn., Rev. Dr. Dun- 


degree in 1860. 


can, secretary of the Missionary Union, 
Hon. Ethan Allen, of New York, and 
other well known names were enrolled 
in that class. 

who knew Gordon 


Those Judson 


during these student days remarked 
that consecration of purpose, beautiful 
faith, and loyalty to God’s word, which 
increased as the years went by, charac- 
terizing not only his own career, but the 
life of the churches to which his minis- 
try was given in Jamaica Plain and 
Clarendon Street, Boston. 

It is interesting to note, also, that 
this quiet man, apparently so moderate 
in all his deliberations, possessed tact 
and a quick wit that was often of ser- 
vice to himself and others in after life. 
Rev. M. R. Deming, in a recent address, 
Dr. 
Gordon, giving an incident which illus- 


spoke of his acquaintance with 
trated this characteristic. 

“TI met him when he had just gradu- 
He had 


established his reputation as a finished 


ated from Brown University. 


writer, a great wit, a man of most genial 


disposition, and a_ sincere Christian. 


He was once ‘hazed’ by half a dozen 


They broke into his room 


* Sophs.’ 
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after midnight, dragged him from bed, 
put him on a table, and sternly ordered 
He 


complied, and took for his text, ‘A cer- 


him to preach them a sermon. 


tain man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho and fell among thieves.’ His 
sermon was a success.”’ 

Like other New Hampshire men who 
have found noble wives in the city of 
Providence, while pursuing their studies 
in Brown University, there was in keep- 
ing for him, one whose life has been 
the complement to his own. 

13, 1863, Miss Maria Hale, 
the 


October 


of Providence, became wife of 


Rev. A. J. 
watched their 


Gordon. ‘Those who have 


united work in church, 
temperance, missions, and many other 
fields of labor, have been convinced 
again and again that she was prepared 
for the great work intrusted to her care, 
and the part she was to have in assist- 
ing and forwarding the work of Dr. 
Gordon. 

After graduating from Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary and accepting the call to 
Jamaica Plain, one of the first baptisms 
The 


congregation was soon greatly increased, 


in the church was that of his wife. 


and many were added to the church. 

In 1869 a wider sphere of useful- 
ness opened for him in Boston, and Dr. 
Gordon was installed pastor of the Clar- 
endon Street church, where he labored 
twenty-five years, leaving the memory of 
a consecrated life and faithful ministry. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gordon have been so 
fully united in purpose and work, that it 
would be almost impossible to consider 
The 


voice of Mrs. Gordon has frequently 


one without including the other. 


been heard upon the subjects of mis- 
sions and temperance, or in Bible read- 


ings from Scriptural subjects. 


While she has been thus active- 
ly engaged in Christian and_ philan- 
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thropic work serving as_ president 


of the Boston W. C. T. U, fifteen years 

it is first of all as mother and wife 
that her influence has been richly 
blessed. 

How beautifully and generously Dr. 
Gordon used to speak of all he owed to 
a consecrated, devoted Christian wife, 
both in the home and in church work! 

Eight children have been born to Dr. 


and Mrs. Gordon, six of whom are now 
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who has been a special comfort to the 


father and mother, entering into all 


their interests and work with so much 
helpfulness, is in the home, with Theo- 


dora, the youngest daughter, yet in the 


primary school. Surrounded by the 
refinements of a Christian home, where 
several of the children have become 


accomplished musicians, we believe they 
will go forth as living epistles, testifying 


to the of Christ in the home 


power 





living, testifying to the influence of a 
Christian home and training, which may 
be a model for other homes. The 
oldest daughter, Haley, who like her 
mother was early devoted to Christian 
M. Poteat, of 


Two sons, Ernest 


work, married Rev. E. 
New 


and Arthur, are graduates of Harvard 


Haven, Conn. 


College, and the latter is a student in 
Newton Theological Seminary, prepar- 
ing for the ministry. One daughter, 
Helen, is a student in Wellesley Col- 


lege, while the second daughter, Elsie, 


Through the instrumentality of this 
devoted husband and wife the Boston 
Missionary Training school, adjoining 
West Brookline 
with Dr. 
Mrs. 
of 


who have gone out into foreign 


their own home on 


street, was founded, Gor- 


don as president and Gordon 


secretary-treasurer. Many those 
mis- 
sionary work from the Boston Training 
school have been specially helped by 
their ministration, having been cared 
for in their own home, as well as en- 


couraged by their advice and assistance. 
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Dr. Gordon’s name is well known in 
connection with the Boston 


Industrial 
Home, which he was instrumental in 
forming and which has been wonder- 
fully blessed. Those who need assist- 
ance may receive food and lodging in 
return for their labor, on the industrial 
plan. Religious services are conducted 
for persons thus employed, and a gospel 
temperance meeting is held on each 
evening in the week. Men who go to 
this home, in the depths of wickedness, 
are led into a different life, and the 
Industrial Home is to many of them 
the very gateway of Heaven. Other 
homes have been modeled after the one 
in Boston, in San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Milwaukee, Chicago, Washington, 
Jersey City, New Haven, and Albany, 
so that the work Dr. Gordon was instru- 
mental in starting in Boston is bearing 
fruit all over the land. As president of 
this home, who can measure the work 
of Dr. 

The New England Evangelistic Asso- 
ciation, the 


Gordon? 

Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor, and many other 
organizations have received his hearty 
Dr. 
looms up before us, in connection with 


cooperation and help. Gordon 
these grand enterprises, as a tower of 
strength in which a vast host might 
take refuge. 

The Watchword is a welcome visitor 
in many New Hampshire homes, and 
as editor of this paper his influence 
Dr. 
Gordon was also one of the assistant 
editors of the Missionary Review of the 
World, of which Dr. A. T. 
editor-in-chief. 


has been felt all over the world. 


Pierson is 


The book “In Christ” is perhaps 
most familiar to those who have read 
Dr. Gordon’s works, as it was one of his 


earliest publications. 


Some one attrib- 
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utes the “ secret of its popularity” to its 
“nearness to the heart of Christ.” 
The little book has brought comfort 
to many souls, serving also as a guide 
The of this 
sketch received a copy of “In Christ” 
after being baptized by Dr. Gordon in 
Clarendon Street church, and the author 


and inspiration. writer 


wrote, as an inscription, “ In memory of 
He fre- 
quently sent this book to those who 


Feb. 23, the date of baptism.” 
were converted through his instrumen- 
tality, or were baptized in his church. 
In the following years “ Congregational 
“ The 
“The Two-Fold 
Life,” “Ecce Venit,” and the “ Holy 
“The 
Ministry of the Spirit,’ the last book 


Worship,” “Grace and Glory,” 
Ministry of Healing,” 


Spirit in Missions,” appeared. 


written by Dr. Gordon, was published 
just before he passed away. 

“In Christ,” “The Two-fold Life,” 
“The Ministry of Healing,” and “ Ecce 


Venit,” have been’ rendered into 


Swedish, and permission has_ been 


given for a German translation of 
‘Ecce Venit.” 
“The Coronation Hymnal” repre- 


sents a five years labor of love, which 
was, as he said, his “‘recreation.”” This 
hymnal is a rich legacy to his family 
and to the Christian church. 

The hymns written by Dr. Gordon, so 


full of tender devotion, will carry his 


influence on through the ages. The 
spirit of the man breathes through 


his writings, and his efforts were ever 
directed to the spiritual uplifting of his 
and 


the attaining of literary renown 


readers listeners, rather than to 
and 
popularity. 

Speaking in different places, through- 
out our land and abroad, he carried the 
sweet influence of the Gospel wherever 
his voice was heard. 

Rev. Joseph Cook 


said of him in 
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a recent address: “Dr. Gordon as a_ phylactery, as if the Lord’s own finger 


preacher was first and last Biblical. 


I believe he would have astonished 


his congregations had he illustrated 


his sermons by quoting the secular 





But 


poets or by telling anecdotes. if 
all it 
was from the divines of the apostolic 


he quoted at in his sermons, 


church, and you felt that he was in fit 


company. He was one with St. John 
and St. Paul. His career was a globe 


of spiritual fire. The power of that 
globe should be a warning to us in this 
age of Bible-belittlers.”’ 

It was thought by many that Dr. Gor- 
don resembled Phillips Brooks, and in 
later years the likeness was particularly 
noticeable. While his delivery was less 
rapid, the power of the Spirit was won- 
derfully manifested in the preaching of 
both. His face bore the impress of 
inner consecration, and upon his massive 





forehead was stamped an _ ineffaceable 











had traced the inscription, “As thou 


hast sent me into the world, even so 
have I sent them into the world.” 
His whole bearing deepened the 


impression of his masterful grip of the 


truth and his clarity of thought in 


preaching the truth to others, while his 
absolute sincerity and consecration 
were beyond question, even at first 
sight. Dr. Gordon spoke as an eye 
witness of the Christ, as one who sat 


and supped with Him, hearing the 
words of life as they fell from His holy 
He 


mountain passes that lie in the King’s 


lips. seemed familiar with the 


highway to the “green pastures” and 
‘ still waters,” having learned them from 


of 


have 


a personal 


to 


a personal following 


Christ. You may listened 


| 





Boston, Mass. 


Jamaica Plain Baptist Church 


Spurgeon in the London Tabernacle. 
You tried to discern the secret of his 
power, and perhaps were almost sur- 
prised at the simplicity of language, 


with no attempt at oratory. You were 
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convinced, as this wonderful preacher 
opened his mouth to speak, that he 
aimed to preach the Gospel in its sim- 
plicity, unfolding the Scriptures in all 
their beauty, while the entire atmos- 
phere of the tabernacle indicated the 
presence of the Spirit in a marked de- 
gree. 

Dr. Gordon was a man of wide cul- 
ture, interested in the cause of educa- 
tion, acting as a trustee of Brown Uni- 
versity and Newton Theological Semi- 
nary, versed in literature and history as 
well as topics of the day, yet his preach- 
ing, like that of Spurgeon, was “first and 
last Biblical.” Dr. Gordon seemed to me 
a man whom the truth had made versatile 
enough to fit into any age of the world. 
An Abraham in Abrahamic days, a 
Moses in the days of the Exodus, a 
David in Davidic days, an Isaiah in 
prophetic days, a Paul,a St. John, a 
Luther. While 


achievements naturally attract our atten- 


the greater gifts and 


tion and are summed upin connection 
with such a ministry as that of Dr. Gor- 
the more 
obscure touches of life, the more hidden 


don’s, it is sometimes in 
expressions, that after all the golden 
sunbeams, the sweet pictures come to 
us, which are kept in memory’s vault 
when the larger work becomes a thing of 
the past. 

The beautiful simplicity of that great 
soul who 
Dr. 
He who could unfold the rich 


impressed all those were 


brought in contact with Gordon. 
truths of 
Scripture, who was listened to with rapt 
attention in the great congregation, could 
mend a broken doll or toy for the baby 
girl, construct playthings for the amuse- 
ment of the boys, and enter into the feel- 
ings of his children in their joys and sor- 
rows with all the fatherly solicitude and 
love which brings comfort and satisfac- 


tion. The writer remembers a dinner 
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company in her own home at which Dr. 
Gordon was present. After all were seat- 
ed at the table and the blessing had been 
asked, one of the irrepressible children 
remarked, “ Dr. Gordon, mamma has all 
the best china and silver out for com- 
pany—some that we don’t have every 
day!” 

How quickly he came to the assist- 
ance of the hostess, by appearing to 
the 
relieving all embarrassment and really 


thoroughly enjoy announcement, 


turning the conversation into a jovial, 


amusing channel, which 


making that 
might have been a damper, a happy out- 


come. That kind heart 


and Christian 


courtesy was toward 


smoothing the hard places in life, and 


ever directed 
making those with whom he came in 
contact happier because of the meeting. 

The personal generosity of Dr. Gor- 
While the 
church of which he was pastor at the 


don cannot pass unnoticed. 


time of his death has given such noble 
sums for home and foreign missionary 
Dr. 
Mrs. Gordon are worthy of note as 


work, the contributions of 


and 


examples of Christian giving. They 
took as a standard,*“* Give to him that 
asketh of thee,” and their aid has 


been sought in connection with many 
branches of religious and philanthropic 
work. A 


fully given from his salary for benev- 


thousand dollars was cheer- 
olent work last year. Such noble giv- 
ing on the part of a pastor and his wife 
could not fail to awaken a response in 
the hearts of the people. 

While Dr. Gordon did rely upon God 
so fully for the means with which to carry 
on the work, his tact and forethought on 
various occasions were interesting to 
note. At one time last year a copy of 
“The Holy Spirit in Missions ” was sent 
to those who previously contributed to 
the Boston Missionary Training school. 
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A printed slip was attached to the fly leaf, 
signed by Dr. Gordon in his own hand- 
writing, expressing gratitude for dona- 
tions in the past, while the work of the 
school was also set forth, suggesting what 
might be accomplished in the future. 
That wonderful faith which impressed 
his words 


those who listened to 


was 
manifested in all the details of his life. 
“T am so impressed with the import- 
ance which God attaches to sweet vol- 
untaries,”’ says Dr. Gordon, “that I am 


often tempted to resolve never to beg a 
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Dr. Gordon confidently expected that 
for which he asked, though the day 
began to wear away and no response 
came. After a time he left 
other business. 


home on 
In a few minutes the 
door-bell rang, and a woman of ordinary 
dress and appearance was ushered in. 
Finding that Dr. Gordon was away, she 
was about to leave the house, when Mrs. 
Gordon said to her,—‘“ Can I do some- 
thing for you, or take the message?” 


“Well,” she said, “I have heard 
about the Missionary Training school, 





cent for God again, but rather to spend 
my energy in getting Christians spiritu- 
alized, assured that they will then cer- 
tainly become liberalized.” 


His faith was often rewarded by 
these voluntary offerings, and many 
stories might be related of touch- 
ing significance in this connection. 
We are reminded of an incident in 
the history of the Missionary Train- 
ing school. As money was needed, the 


husband and wife were praying in their 
consecrated home that the Lord would 


send the required sum. 


and while I am a Presbyterian, I have 
been praying for the school, and feel 
as if I would like to give something 
toward it.” 

The woman then proceeded to tell 
Mrs. Gordon that she was cooking in a 
family where she had been employed 
for many years, and that she had taken 
one hundred and fifty dollars from her 
bank account, including money earned 
over the cook-stove, that it might be 
given into the hands of Dr. Gordon to 
be used for the 
had 


work to which her 


heart been drawn. From such 
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an unexpected source the money came 
for that day. Thus in simple trust this 
great soul went on from hour to hour, 
forwarding the work of the Lord. 

We of Dr. 


words,—* It is a beautiful saying from 


are reminded Gordon’s 
one of our poets, who, speaking of our 


birth, says: ‘Every soul leaves port 


under sealed orders. We cannot know 
whither we are going or what we are to 
do till the time comes for breaking the 
seal.’ But I can tell you something 
more beautiful than this. Every regen- 
erated soul sets out on its voyage with 
an invisible Captain on board, who 
knows the nature of our sealed orders 
from the outset, and who will shape our 
entire voyage accordingly, if we will 
only let him.” 

In spirit Dr. Gordon surely uncon- 
sciously echoed the alleged words of 
Israel’s singer, “ My hands have made 
a harp and my fingers fitted a psal- 
tery.” Certain it is “his harp was full 
stringed, and every angel of joy or sor- 
row swept over its cords as he passed.” 
before us like 
or battle 
plain,” a man after God’s own heart. 


In memory he stands 


David, “fit for loyal court 
New Hampshire’s hills and dales may 
have had a large share in fashioning the 
man so simple, yet so conversant with 
the varied forms of feeling that made 
him brother to his fellow-man in every 
plane of life. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gordon returned each 
year with their family to the summer 
home in New Hampton, N. H., the place 
of his birth, and it was there that he 
spent his last vacation, after assisting 
Mr. D. L. Moody in Northfield, with 
whom he was in full sympathy in con- 
ference and evangelistic work. 

Dr. Gordon was taken in the prime 
of his usefulness, while at the zenith of 
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his power, not living to see the day of 
his activity pass by. 


Rev. A. T. Pierson, D. D., gave a 
beautiful tribute, with that of others, 
at the funeral of Dr. Gordon. “He 
would have been great,” said Dr. 
Pierson, *‘in many spheres; as a 
judge he would have been distin- 


guished for marvelous equity and stain- 
less probity; as a musician he would 
have given to the world oratorios that 
those of Handel, 


would have rivaled 


Mozart, and Beethoven. Had he been 
an emperor, he might have combined 
the majesty of a Charlemagne with the 
ability of a Caesar and the urbanity of 
an Alfred the but he 
greatest in 

the 


courage, or 


Great, was 
his goodness, which was 
never to discount of firmness, of 


He 


was a ripe fruit, and the husbandman 


of resistance to evil. 


simply bent down and plucked it at its 
You 
keep him longer, for the light on his 


ripeness. could not expect to 


brow was the light of anticipated trans- 


figuration.” 
If any recent preacher could use 
the words of St. Paul, certainly no 


one could do so more truthfully than 
Dr. Gordon. 
fight. I 
have kept the faith, henceforth there 


“IT have fought a good 


have finished my course, I 
is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness.” 

“ Live in Christ,’ says John Knox. 
“* Live in Christ’ and you need not 


fear the death of the flesh.” With 
these words Dr. Gordon closes that 
beautiful book, “In Christ,” and in a 


preceding paragraph, speaking of the 


“victory” to which he referred when 
dying, Dr. Gordon dwells upon the hope 
beyond, saying,—“It is this hope that 
bridges the chasm of death and enables 


the heart to bound across it in triumph.” 
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By Park 


HE 
club, 


Manchester Press 


an organization 
which, in the brief term 


its 






ot existence, has 
achieved a widely-known 
and honorable reputation 

for enterprise and hospitality, 
and which is recognized as a potent 
the of New 
Hampshire, had its inception in the 
fertile brain of Col. Alvin T. Thoits, 
The Union, 


and a member of the staff of His Ex- 


factor in journalism 


now managing editor of 


cellency, Gov. Charles A. Busiel. 

On the evening of Saturday, 
December 3, 1892, a small com- 
pany of the newspaper workers of 
Manchester,—the men who seek out 
and compile the news of the day 
and night, who respond to every 


demand upon their energies when- 


ever duty enthusiastic devo- 
tion to their calling 
the 


every 


or an 


demands, and 


who constitute bone, muscle, 


ot 
assembled in the committee room of 


and sinew newspaper, 


the old city hall building. Hon. 
E. J. Knowlton, at that time mayor 
of Manchester, himself an active 


the to 
order and explained the desirability 
of the organization of a press club 
of the 
Press Clubs. 


journalist, called meeting 


as a member International 
The 
was a taking one; the preliminary 
steps at taken the 


appointment of various committees, 


League of idea 


were once by 


and Herbert N. Davison was elected 


as the first president of the club, 


MANCHESTER 
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PRESS CLUB. 
Slewart. 


Frank M. Frisselle as secretary, and 


Oscar H. A. Chamberlen as _ treas- 
urer. 

Attractive apartments were secured 
in the Pickering building, and these 
the well-know of Man- 


chester materially 


generosity 
business men 


aided in contribu- 
articles of 
The deft 
ladies of the members 
also came to the aid of the organ- 
ization, and the 


an 


furnishing, by 


tions of and 


money 
and 


hands of the 


utility adornment. 


rooms trans- 


resort 


were 


formed into 


inviting 
more than ordinary beauty. 

On Fast day, 1893, the club held 
its first public reception, on which 
its were thronged 
representative 


of 


occasion 
the people of 
the Queen city, the people who go 
to make up the social, political, and 
life of the 

More than 


rooms 
with 


business 
the state. 


metropolis of 
1,200 persons 
called during the day, and enjoyed 
the cheery hospitality which the club 
set forth. 

On the evening of May 29, 1893, 
the club presented, for its first 
annual benefit, Hoyt’s ‘‘ A Temper- 
ance and 


Town,”’ never, before 


or 
since, has the Manchester opera 
house held a larger or _ better 
pleased audience. The popular 
playwright, Mr. Charles H. Hoyt, 
was present in person, and was 


called before the curtain. The club 
gave him and members of his com- 
pany an informal reception, and the 


occasion stands as one of the bright- 
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est theatrical events in the amuse- 
ment history of the city. 

At the annual meeting of the club, 
in December following, Mr. Thoits 
the head of the 


. . > ° - 
organization, with Miron W. Hazel- 


was selected as 
tine as secretary, while Mr. Chamber- 
treasurer. In 
took out 

and in 


len was continued as 
1894, the 
articles of incorporation, 


January, club 


April, thereafter, the club transfer- 
red its headquarters to that hand- 
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PRESS CLUB. 
into one room. The floors are of 
polished hard wood, on which rich 


The 


furniture is of oak and embraces the 


rugs are strewn in profusion. 


straight back, easy, reclining, and 
rocking chairs, a couch, and several 
tables, be seen 
and 
There is also 


upon which are to 


the representative newspapers 
periodicals of the day. 
a library, comprising several hundred 
volumes, and the equipment of the 
rooms throughout is luxuriant enough 








Kennard. Hor 
some, commodious, and elegant 
monument to Manchester’s  enter- 
prise—the Kennard  building,— 


which was erected at an expense 


of $300,000. Here the club’s home 
is to be found on the fifth floor, in 
the north-east corner, where it occu- 
There 


are two apartments, the main recep- 


pies 1,000 feet of floor room. 


tion room and card room, which are 
separated by sliding doors, and which, 


on social occasions, are converted 


to gratify the taste of the most fastid- 
ious. 

Upon the walls are to be seen 
excellent engravings and paintings, 
and a large upright piano of superb 
tone affords the sesame to many hours 
of pleasure. Upon the club's regis- 
ter are to be found names of scores 
of people who have won not only 
but 


fame, and there is room for more. 


local, state-wide and national, 


It is a feature of the club’s social 
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life to hold 


“QLadies’ night,” once a month, save 


what is known as a 


during the summer, and at these 
the 
the members attend, but each mem- 
ber is granted one or more tickets of 
invitation, and the result is that the 


gatherings not only ladies of 


rooms are always filled when such 
an event takes place, and the even- 
ing is passed in literary and musical 





entertainment which is preliminary 
to a session of progressive whist with 
an intermission for delectable refresh- 
ments. 

The comedy-drama of ‘‘ Friends,’’ 
by Edwin Milton Royle, constituted 
the annual benefit 
and was given on the evening of 
March 13, 


club’s second 
1894, and again was a 


triumphant success achieved. While 
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president of the club, Mr. Thoits was 
deputized by the organization to 
attend the annual convention of the 
International League of Press Clubs 
at Atlanta, Ga., which proved to be 
President 
Thoits bore with him the invitations 


a most notable gathering. 


of the city of Manchester as expressed 
through its mayor, the Manchester 
Board of Trade, and of the Manches- 





= 
= 

v 

oO 


ter Press club, for the league to hold 
its next convention in Manchester. 
The Manchester Press club is the 
only press club in New Hampshire, 
and the only one north of Boston, 
which is identified with the Interna- 
tional that Its 
membership comprises nearly every 


league of name. 


one of the active newspaper men of 
Manchester, and through this organ- 
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ization the members have won con- 
siderable celebrity by their earnest 
advocacy of the proposed equestrian 
statue to the memory of Gen. John 
Stark of Revolutionary renown, whose 
remains are buried within the city 
limits of Manchester. Through their 
organization they have appealed to 
congress and the leading newspapers 
of the country, and 
very courteous treatment. 


have received 

The present head of the club is 
Herbert W. Eastman, well-known 
as the secretary of the board of trade 
Mr. Eastman was 
born in Lowell, Mass., November 3, 


of Manchester. 


1857, and received his education in 
the public schools of Manchester. 
He learned the 
trade 
in the office of 
the 
Mirror, succeed- 
ing E. J. Knowl- 
ton as city edi- 
tor, June 5, 1880. 
On 
1884, he became 
Weekly Budget, 
the 
sold 


printer's 





Union and 


Herbert W. Eastman 


August 1, 


the 
part 


city editor of 
owner of 
1886. In 1889 he 
H. Challis, and 
continued as city editor of its Dad/y 
Press until he 
elected secretary and treasurer of the 


and became 
same in 
his interest to F. 
1890, when was 
board of trade, which position he 
fills. He is treasurer of the 
Coon club, and is editor and pub- 
lisher of the Board of Trade Journal. 
He is married. 


now 


Edgar J. Knowlton was born in 
Sutton, N. H., and _ received 
education in the district 
He commenced his 


his 
schools. 
journalistic 


career on the (/xion in 1873, 


1875 he entered 


learn- 
ing his trade. In 
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the employ of the Niagara Democrat, 
and later, worked on the Daily 
(nion of that place as editor. On 
January 1, 1881, he returned to 
Manchester, entering the employ of 
the J/irror, where he was advanced 
to city editor, 
like position on 


later occupying a 


the (zon until 
February, 1890, 
when he was 


elected secretary 
of the Manches- 
ter board of 
trade. In 18g! 
Mr. Knowlton 


was elected may- 





Hon 


Edgar J. Knowltor 


or of Manchester, and reélected in 1893. 
He was a member of the legislature 
in 1887-"88. In April, 1894, Mayor 
Knowlton was appointed postmaster, 
which position he now maintains. 
He has been the special correspon- 
dent for the Boston Glob: 
years, and is a member of the Odd 
Fellows, K. of P., Grange, United 
Workmen, Red Men, Calumet club, 
the Manchester 
He is married and has two children. 
Hon. Joseph 
Clifford 
was born in Lou- 


for fifteen 


and Gymnasium. 


Moore 


don, August 22, 
1845. He 
ceived his early 


re- 


education in the 
schools of Lake 
Village, 





after- Hon. Josept 


Clifford Moore 


wards pursued a 
course of the 
college. He 
Lake Village 
and in 
became interested in 


medical training at 
York Medical 
practised medicine in 
for thirteen 


New 
years, 1879 he 
the ( nion, of 
which paper he 
Mr. 


is now the pub- 


lisher. Moore has served in 
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state 
to 

convention 
the 
having been president of that organ 


senate 
the 
in 


was a dele- 
National 


is a mem- 


the and 


gate Democratic 


He 
New Hampshire club, 


ISSS. 
ber of 


ization in 1885. He is married, but 
has no children. 

Col. Alvin T. 
Thoits was born 
in Pownal, Me.., 
thirty-six years 
and was 


ago, 





educated in the 
public schools 


of Portland. 
Alvin T. Thoit He has been 
connected with 


many of the leading newspapers of 
the east, the 
VWontreal cette, Daily New Era, 
of Portland, Me., J/rror, Post of 
Washington, D. C., Aferald of New 
Britain, prey, We ¥., 
Herald of Hartford, Conn., and 
the founder the Middle 
town (Conn.) atly Herald. He 
is at present the managing editor of 
the (non 


among them being 


(ra 


Telegram of 


was ol 


and special correspondent 


of the Boston //era/d. He is mar 
ried and has 
one son. Col- 
onel Thoits is 


aide-de-camp on 
Governor Bus- 
iel’s staff and a 
member the 
Knights of Hon- 


Edward J. Burnhan or and Knights 


o! 





of Pythias. 


Edward J. Burnham was born in 


Epsom, July 6, 1853, and received 
his education in the common schools, 
at Pittsfield academy, and Bates col- 
He was employed for four 
the Press, 


entered the employment of the (x/on 


lege. 


years upon Dover and 
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in the spring of 1880, having been 
in continuous service since, as proof 
reader, editorial 


travelling agent, 


writer, managing editor, and editor, 
now 
at 
Publishing 


which latter position he occu- 
Mr. 
a director l’nion 
Co:, the 

treasurer of the Manchester Electric 
the 
Suilding and Loan association, lect- 
State 
of the Elliot hospital, and correspon- 


Burnham is 
the 


president 


pies. present 


in 


of Coon club, 


club, secretary of Manchester 


urer of the grange, a trustee 


dent of the New York Hera/d. He 

is married and has four children. 
Henry H. Everett was born in 

Wilmington, N. C., November 6, 


1841. While yet a child his parents 
returned to their 
former home in 
New 


shire, 


Hamp- 
locating 
Manchester 

He 
public 
at thir- 


in 
in 1846. 
left the 


schoc Is 





teen to enter an Henry H. Everett 
apprenticeship 

the 
a weekly 


on Granite Farmer and I sitor, 


newspaper published by 


James O. Adams, and in 1859 en- 


tered the employ of C. F. Living- 


ston, book and job printer, where 
he remained until 1879, with the 
exception of three years, from May, 
1861, to June, 1864, which were 
spent as a private in Company C, 
Second N. H. Volunteers, in the 
Civil War. In 1875 he purchased 
an interest in the Safurday Night 


Dispatch, established by M. S. Hunt, 
which interest he disposed of three 


years later, and in company with 
L. L. Aldrich started 7he Weekly 
Times. In the spring of 1883 this 


venture came to an end, and in May 
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of that year Mr. Everett entered the 
employ of the Con, first as proof 
reader, then as city editor, then state 
editor, and finally was placed on the 
staff of editorial writers, where he now 
is. In addition to editorial writing, 
he has charge of the weekly edition 
of the Unzon, and of the department 
of current literature on the daily. 
More widely than by his own name 
he is probably known as “The Ram- 
bler,” having over that signature con- 
ducted a department in the lx/on, 
for the past years. Mr. 
Everett has identified with 
the Manchester Press club since its 
organization, and at its last annual 
meeting, in December, was elected 


twelve 
been 


president, an honor which he 
declined, believing it more prop- 
erly belonged to a younger and 


active member. He is also a 
member of Louis Bell Post, G. A. R., 
and of Washington Lodge of Masons. 

J. Warren Thyng is a native of 
Lakeport, born in the forties. 


more 


He is 





J. Warren Thyng 


a graduate of the Massachusetts Nor- 
mal Art school, and also a pupil of 
the National academy. Mr. Thyng 
was for eleven years principal of the 
Salem (Mass.) Art school, and was 
founder of the Akron (Ohio) School 
of Design. Covering a period of 
twelve years he acted as special artist 
for Harper's Weekly. He has always 
been peculiarly identified with the 
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scenery of the lake country of New 
Hampshire. For the past three years 
he has been superintendent of the 
art department of the (/n/on. 

J. Ed Coffin was born in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., August 14, 1860, and 
His 


was in 


removed to Manchester in 1870. 
first 
1575, 


connection 
old 
setting 


oS 
3 


newspaper 
with the 
floors, 


Union office, 


sweeping type, ete. 


J. Ed. Coffir 


For six years he pied galleys of the 
trade all 
began cartoon-drawing on the 
chester 


over the state. In 1884 
Man- 
write 

He 
has been from office-boy to editorial 
staff and 
and back drawn 
weekly stipends from various New 
Hampshire 


Budget, and began to 
for newspapers soon after this. 
chief artist several times, 


again, and has 


and Massachusetts pa- 


pers. He has a wife and one child. 
). H. A. Chamberlen was born in 
Dunbarton, July 14, 1859, and edu- 
cated in the district and high schools 
of Dunbarton. He 


published the Sow 


and 

Dun- 
1877, till 
1884, when he changed 
The 
18384, 


established 
Flake in 
barton, from December 25, 
January 1, 
the 
September, 


name to Analecta, and in 


removed his job 
and newspaper plant to Pittsfield, 
where it was conducted successfully 
till the summer of 1887, when the 
entire plant was sold. After a year 
Dunbarton he was 
news editor and proof-reader on the 


on the farm in 
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Daily Press, fourteen 
months, since then being employed 
on the (nor, where 


Manchester, 


he has served 
as proof-reader, telegraph editor, and 





editorial writer, and at present is the 
state and bicycle editor. He is mar- 
ried and has two children. 
member of the Coon Granite 
State club, The Gymnasium, New 
Hampshire Cycle club, and treasurer 
Manchester Press club. 

Edward D. born 
St. Stevens, Ala., December 28, 1857, 
and educated at Kimball Union acad- 
emy, Meriden, and the Normal school, 
Plymouth. 


He is a 
club, 


Houston was in 
He learned the printer's 


so 
><. 


~ 


= 
<> 


the J/frros 


later was employed 





trade in 


and 


office in 1877 


7. 
proot- 
reader on the (non, also the Courier 
and 7imes of Lowell. 
lisher the Sentinel and other 


papers at Franklin, Mass., from 1881 


as 


He was pub- 


of 


to 1884, and was engaged as editorial 
and special writer on horses by the 


(nion in 1891, which position he 


now occupies. He is married. 
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Bert Leston Taylor was born in 
New York city, November 13, 1869. 
His early education was received in 
the public schools of the metropolis, 
and he was graduated at the age of 
fifteen from the College of the City 
New York. His first newspaper 
work was at Greenfield, Mass., and 


during the past dozen years he has 


of 


been employed on various newspapers 


] 


q 2< 

) A 

% 

Bert Leston Taylor 
between New York and Montreal. 
Mr. Taylor is the son of Capt. A. O. 
Taylor, of the New York Herald. 
At present he is employed as city 
editor of the (zzonr. In addition to 
his newspaper work he has contrib- 
uted many short stories and sketches 
to the magazines, and has recently 
completed the libretto for a comic 
opera, which will probably be staged 
at New York early next season. 


Elmer Ellsworth Snow 


& 
~? 


was born 


in Great Falls (now Somersworth), 
He started his 
journalistic career with the U7x/on, 
February 1, 


March 23, 1860. 


1883, as compositor, 
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working at the case until February, 
1889, when he accepted a position as 
proof-reader. In September, 1891, 
Mr. Snow was promoted to the tele- 
graph editor’s desk, which position 
He is a member 
of the Gymnasium, and Manchester 
Whist club. 


two children. 


he still maintains. 
He is married and has 


E. C. E. Dorion was born in Mont- 
real, August and is the 


oldest son of Rev. and Mrs. Thomas 


19, 1872, 


A. Dorion. While he was yet young 
his father was called to labor in the 
New England states in the interests 
of the Methodist 
church, so that 


the subject of 
this sketch re- 
ceived most of 


his education 
in the public 





schools of New 

E. C. E. Dorion England, out- 

side of a few 

years spent in boarding school. He 
graduated from the Manchester high 
school in 1891. In the fall of that 
year he became a member of the 
reportorial staff of the //rror. Later 


he was connected with the Brockton 
(Mass.) Despatch, and a year and a 
half ago entered the employ of the 
('nion. Mr. Dorion is also a printer 
by trade. He isa member of Stark 
lodge, I. O. G. T., and of Manches- 
ter commandery, U. O. G. C. 
Frank X. 

the 
mem- 

the iP 
repor- 


Cashin, 
youngest 
ber of 
Union's 

torial staff, was 
Man- 
chester, May 5, 
1876. He 


born in 





re- Frank X. Cashin 
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ceived his education in the Lake 
Avenue grammar, and is a gradu- 
ate of St. school. 
On joined the 
reportorial staff of the (on, July 
17, 1893, position he still 

He is a member of the 
Press club, Knights of St. John, and 
Young Men’s Catholic union. 

Arthur Clif- 


ford Moore was 


Joseph’s high 


leaving school he 
which 


occupies. 


born in Lowell, 
Mass., 


ber, 


Septem- 
He 
his 


1570. 
received 


early education 





in Boston and 
Lake Village, 
graduating with 
high 


Arthur Clifford 


Moore 


Tilton Con- 
He 
tered the employ of the (Zon in 


the 
ISQOI. 


honors from 


ference seminary in en- 
t891. In 1893 he was advanced to 
the position of business manager and 
assistant treasurer of the corporation, 
He 
is a member of the Gymnasium, the 
Cygnet boat club, and Y. M. C. A. 
of Manchester. 

Arthur E. Clarke, son of the late 
Col. John B. Clarke, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Dad/y Mirror and Amer- 
ican and the Weekly Mirror and Far- 


mer, 


which position he now holds. 


was born in Manchester, May 
in the 

city, 
Phillips Andover academy, and Dart- 


He was educated 
his 


13, 1854. 
public schools of native 
mouth college, being in the class of 
In the 
fall of 1875 he entered the office of 


‘75 in the latter institution. 


the J/irror and began his journalistic 
life by setting type, which phase of 
newspaper work was followed by the 
running of presses, the doing of job 
He 


then assumed the city editor’s chair, 


work, and the reading of proof. 
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and for a number of years did the 


local work unaided, subsequently 


with assistance. Leaving this posi- 
tion to assume the duties of general 
and state news and review editor, he 
served his paper several years in this 
varied capacity, vacating it to super- 
intend the agricultural department 
and other features of the /irror and 
Farmer, assist- 
ing at the same 
time on the Daz- 
ly Mirror in the 
editorial, repor- 
torial. and busi- 





ness depart- 
ments. He also 
was the tele- 


graph editor of 


Mirror 
the death of 
became the manager of the /aé/ 


the for over a 


his father, Mr. 


year. 


Upon 
Clarke 
Wirror, the \Wirrer and Farmer, and 
the job printing and book binding 


features incident to the office, and 
has since conducted the large busi- 
ness affairs of the office, besides 
doing almost daily work with his 
pen for both papers. Upon the 
organization of The John B. Clarke 
Co., he was elected its president, 
which position he holds now. Mr. 


Clarke the JJ/irrer as 


legislative reporter for four sessions. 


represented 
He has been a member of the com- 
mon council of Manchester; has rep- 
resented ward three in the legisla 
ture; was adjutant of the First regi- 
ment N. H. N. G. 
during President 


for a number of 


vears ; Garfield’s 
administration occupied the position 
of agricultural statistician for New 
Hampshire; was appointed colonel 
on the staff of Gov. Hiram A. Tuttle ; 
is president of the New Hampshire 
Press association, the New Hamp- 
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shire member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Press associa- 
tion, and is a member of the Boston 
the 
club, and the Coon club. 


Manchester Press 
Mr. Clarke 
is past exalted ruler of the Manches- 


Press club, 


ter Lodge of Elks, ex-president of 
the Derryfield club of Manchester, 
and a member of Amoskeag grange. 
He is not associated with any other 
He is director of the 
Mr. Clarke 
is an enthusiastic devotee of hunting 


secret society. 
Northern Telegraph Co. 


and fishing, and frequently seeks rest 


and relaxation from business cares 


along these channels. He has been 
a lover of elocutionary work since 
his grammar school days, and has 
successfully participated in prize 
speaking contests at Phillips acad- 
emy and Dartmouth college, carry- 
ing off first honors at the latter insti- 
The 


musical departments of the J/7rror 


tution in 1875. dramatic and 
have been conducted by him ever 
since he became associated with the 
paper. Mr. Clarke offers prizes each 
year to the schools of Hooksett for 
elocutionary excellence. 

Hon. William 
Cogswell Clarke 
is a native of 
Manchester and 
has always lived 
He was 
in the 


there. 
educated 
public schools 
and Hon 





of the city 
is a graduate of 

Phillips Andover academy and Dart- 
mouth college, and since leaving 
with 


its 


college has been identified 


the J/irror, for seven years as 


city editor and, latterly, as a special 
He 
on the Manchester school board and 


writer. has served six years 
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one term in 


the legislature. At 
the last November election he was 
elected mayor of Manchester on the 
Republican ticket, for a term of two 
years, and now holds that office. 
Herbert N. Davison, city editor of 
the J/rror, is twenty-seven yearsfold 
and a native of Manches- 
ter, where he has always 
lived, is a graduate 
of the He 
entered the .J/7rror office in 


and 


city schools. 


1882 to learn the printer’s 


trade and mastered it in - 
all its details. He then 

joined, in 1885, the repor- Hert 
torial force of the (’x/on, 

and stayed with that paper until 1888, 


when he returned to the J/rver, 
where he has since been employed. 
He is married and has one son, Earl. 
the 
and is the 
Manchester correspondent (** Percy '’) 
of the Boston Journal, 


Frank Monroe Frisselle was born 


He was the first president of 


Manchester Press club 


1862, in 
in the 


December 22, Boston, and 


was educated 3oston public 


schools. His first newspaper work 


was fifteen years 


ago, when he 
was for a time 
the Boston cor- 


respondent of 





the Atlanta, 

Ga., Constitu- 

tion. During 

Frank Monroe Frisselle. the latter part 
of 1884 he came 

to Manchester and worked nearly 
a year in the J/‘rrer office, and 
then transferred his allegiance to 
the (nion, with which paper he 
remained about six years, serving 


most of the time on the reportorial 
force under City Editor E. J. Knowl- 
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ton. He resigned August 22, 1891, 
after serving nearly two years as city 
editor, Mr. Knowlton. 
He is now connected with the J//rror 
local staff, holding the position of 
assistant city editor. 


succeeding 


Mr. Frisselle is 
an active member of the Manchester 

fire department, corporal 
in the First light battery, 
is one of the original ten 


members of the Coon club, 


was the first secretary of 
the Press club, is an ex- 
member of the Cygnet 
boat club, and has been 
Davisor admitted to membership 
in Agawam tribe, Improved 
Order of Red Men, Ben Franklin 
Council, O. U. A. M., and is an 


honorary the Sarsfield 
He was mar 
Miss Emma 
T. Beach, daughter of Representa- 
tive John T. Beach of Manchester. 
William Harold Topping was born 
November 26, 


member of 
Soating association. 


ried June 19, 1886, to 


1865. After receiving 
a liberal education he became a dis- 
ciple of Franklin and 
the printer's trade in the 
office of the 
Waverly (N.Y.) 


Benjamin 
learned 


Advocate. Eight 
vears ago he se- 
cured his first 


reportorial posi- 
tion as city edi- 
tor of the Bay- 
onne (N.J.) Afer- 
ald, 
held a similar position on a sum- 
mer paper published on the east end 
of Long Island. He 


years 





William Harold Toppin 


and later 


came to New 
the 
Hillsborough Wessenger, and during 
the campaign of 1892 he entered the 
employ of the New Hampshire Repub- 


Hampshire five ago on 
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/ican, and when the paper suspended 
he went to Laconia as correspondent 





of the (nion. In June, 1893, he 
joined the repor- 
torial staff of the 
Mirror, where he 
iS) is now located, 
, serving his em- 
ployers as their 
legislative corre 
spondent. 
E Fe I. Irving Far 


rington, tele- 
graph editor of 
the 
born 


VWirror, was 
nineteen 
years ago in 
Manchester, and 
the 


tion of a 


with excep 


iew 





years passed in 
Pembroke, 


always lived in 


has award 


the city of his nativity. He ob- 
tained his education in the public 
schools of the Queen City, gradua- 


ting from the High school in the class 
the last 
was a 


of ‘94. During year of his 


school life he regular corre- 
spondent of the ../7rrer, and immedi- 
ately after his graduation he became 
a reporter on its staff, and six months 
later he was offered and accepted the 
Mr. 
Farrington perhaps comes naturally 


position which he now holds. 


by his newspaper instinct, his father 
having received training as a_ prac 
tical printer, while his grandfather 
on the paternal side of the family was 
for several years part owner of what 
is now the Laconia Democrat 

Edward I. Partridge was born in 
Norwich, Vt., 


His education 


November 


12 1559. 
was obtained in 
common schools and academy there. 


December 24, 1887 he went to La Paz, 
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Bolivia, as professor of English and 
mathematics in ‘*‘ Collegis Nacional,”’ 
South 
He returned to 


for 
Man- 
chester and entered the employ of 
the late Col. John B. Clarke as a 
the J/rror, 
nearly two years, when he accepted a 
position with the S. C. 
Machine company. 


remaining in America 


about a year. 


reporter on remaining 
Forsaith 
In October, 1894, 
he returned to the J/7;rer and is at 
present employed in the capacity of a 
He is 
four children. 
Austin Waldo Flint is a native of 
Manchester, 


reporter. married and has 


where he born 
1574. 


cation was obtained in the Manches- 


was 
November 22, His early edu- 
ter public schools, concluding with a 
at the 
from 


classical course Manchester 


high school, which he grad- 


uated in the class of ’93. Immedi- 
ately upon leaving school, he became 


a member of the 





reportorial staff 
of the J/rror, 
A) with which he 
e has since been 
connected. 
¢ > William M. 
Kendall, pub- 
Austin Walde Flint lisher of the Saé- 
urday Telegram, 
was born in 
Woodstock, Vt., ar -. 


November 24, 


1854, and re- 


moved to Leba 
non, N. H., in 
1864. Educated 
in the public 





schools at Tafts- William M. Kendall 
8 
Lebanon, and at the Vermont Con- 
Vt. 


amateur printing office 


ville, and 


ference seminary, Montpelier, 


Owned an 
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when fourteen years old, and com- 
menced the publication of a monthly 
paper called the }outh’s Standard at 


the age of sixteen years. Learned 
the printer's trade in the Leba- 
non Free Press office. January, 
1876, started the New Hampshire 


Weekly News at Lebanon, N. H., 
which was merged into the Laconia 
Democrat in June of the same year, 
which paper the subject of this sketch 
acquired possession of upon the death 
A. J. 
Vaughan, continuing as editor and 
proprietor till July, 1878, when the 
Democrat was sold to Lewis and San- 
born. In June, 1883, in company 
David M. Ladd, Mr. Kendall 
started the Manchester II cek/y Lud- 
get, Challis & 
Eastman in 1889 he com- 


of its former proprietor, <P, 


with 


which sold to 


i887. In 


was 


menced the publication of a syndicate 
of forty country weeklies, represent- 
ing that number of towns near Man- 
chester, which in 
to Kelly & Morse. 
Mr. Kendall had started the Man- 
chester Saturday Telegram. Mr. 
Kendall’s present journalistic venture 


1891 were sold out 


In the meantime 


4 


has proven to be a most phenomenal 
William 
M. Kendall was married in 1886 to 
Miss M. Roberts of White 
River Junction, Vt., by whom he has 
had child, a 


and unprecedented success. 
Lena 


one girl, aged nine 
months. 
Miron W. Hazeltine was born in 


New York city November 20, 


1556, 
received academic education, mainly 
at the hands of his father, Miron J. 
Hazeltine of Thornton, and Amherst 
college. December, 1889, he entered 
the employ of the Grafton County 
Democrat, Plymouth, as an appren- 
tice. From July, 1881, to January, 


1883, he was employed successively 
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on the Lakeside News, Lake Village ; 
Belknap Tocsin, Waconia ; 


conta 


and La- 
In January, 1883, 
he assumed management of the Gra/- 
ton County Democrat, Plymouth, a 
position Mr. Hazeltine retained until 
January, 1887, 
sold to ¥.}. 
Walker, 
merged it into 
the Plymouth 
Record. 
ing with Mr. 
Walker 
October, 


Democrat. 


when the paper was 


who 


Remain- 


until 
1557, 





he entered the Miron W. Hazelt 


ne 


employ of the 

Manchester Union, serving in various 
capacities, including a three years’ 
term as Concord correspondent, where 
he made an enviable record, until 
February, 1894, when he joined the 
Saturday Telegram, being at the pres- 
ent time editor. Mr. 
Hazeltine is serving his second term 
as clerk and director of the Manches- 
He is 


managing 


ter Press club corporation. 
married. 

G. I. Hopkins was born in Foster, 
mh. mi 
and his boy- 


1550, 


hood and youth 
were on 
the He 
was educated 


spent 
farm. 


at Lapham 
Institute and 
Brown universi- 
ty: taught two 
or three small high schools in Massa- 
chusetts previous to 1880; was elected 





Hopkins 


George 


submaster of high school in Manches- 
ter in 1880, where he since 
He was the first president 
of the Manchester Electric club; is a 
member of 


has 
remained. 


Washington lodge of 
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Masons; author of a manual of plane 
geometry ; special writer and corre- 
spondent of the (on, and is editor 
of a mathemati- 
cal column in 
Journal of Edu- 
He is 
unmarried. 
Harry J. Rock 


cation. 





is a native of 
New York, but 
Harry. feck. has resided 
in New Eng- 


land during the 
last ten years, 
Concord, N. H., 
being his pres- 
ent residence, 
where his ar- 
tistic skillis 


Winning for 





him warm, in- 
fluential friends. 
In newspaper illustrating he has 
filled engagements on several east- 
ern periodicals, and his original- 
ity, dash, and catchy treatment of 
whatever news event came under his 
pen, have given him an _ honored 
place among publishers, as well as 
members of his own craft. It is rare 
indeed that nature bestows upon any 
one person talents of such wide scope 
as Mr. Rock is the fortunate 
sessor of, for he is an exceptionally 


skillful artist in all the term implies ; 


pos- 


is a pleasant young man to meet, 
He 


is a member of the Manchester, Low- 


and a pleasanter one to know. 


ell (Mass.), and Lawrence ( Mass.) 
Press clubs, and of the Coon club. 
W. H. Shilvock was born in Lon- 
Eng., January 1, 1871. At an 
early age he moved with his parents 
to St. Albans, Vt., where he acquired 
his education in the St. Albans acad- 


don, 
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emy. 


ter, 


In 1887 he came to Manches- 
learned the 
engraving business of A. E. Herrick. 


where he wood- 
From thence he entered the employ 
of the Novelty Advertising Co. as 
engraver and illustrator, until in 1893 
he started in business for himself. 
Mr. Shilvock has made illustrations 
for every newspaper in the city and 
several elsewhere. 

Gustav Langer was born in Ger- 
many, and after having finished his 
became 


studies he with 


journalistic affairs and the magazine 


connected 

Since his 
arrival in the United States he 
resided in 


and newspaper business. 
has 
as teacher 
of German, and on the 4th of Octo- 


various cities 


ber he started the publishing of the 
New Hampshire Post in Manchester, 
the first and only German newspaper 
The 
of the paper was recently changed to 
De ulsche Post, 
and Mr. Langer 


published in the state. name 


has been and still 
is its editor, with 
the exception of 
eighteen months, 
during which 
time he 





was 


travelling in the 
Western 


states. 


Joseph i d- 


ward Bernier 


was born near 
Quebec, May 
24, 
was liberally ed- 
At the 


age of twenty 


1866, and 


ucated. 





he began tO joseph Edward Bernier. 


read law at 
Removed 
1889, and 


L.’ Avenir 


Laval university, Quebec. 
to the United States in 
became identified with 














THE 
Canadien, then published by Mr. 
EK. R. Dufresne in Manchester; later 
worked for Mr. 
lisher of Le National of Manchester. 


on Lenthier, pub- 
In the spring of 1894, in company 
with Charles T. 


the plant and paper formerly owned 


Roy, he purchased 


by Mr. Lenthier, the publication of 
which is still continued by them. 
Louis Comeau was born near Three 
Rivers, P. Q., October 15, 1852; grad- 
uated from Nicolet college in 1871. 
His first experience in journalism was 
in 1879 as assistant editor of Le Patri- 
ote of Bay City, Mich. In 
removed to 


1888 he 


Manchester and was 
appointed assistant editor of 1’ .1v 
nt? and afterwards editor 
of Le Courter du New Hampshire, Le 


Reveil, Le Progrés, French daily owned 


Canadien, 


by a syndicate, and later editor and 
proprietor of Le Bulletin. He is now 
correspondent for 1’ /¢ot/e of Lowell 


and 1’ /nudepend- 


ent of Fall River. 


J. R. B. Kel- 
ley was born in 
Weare, N. H., 


in 1858, and was 


educated in the 





public schools of 
that town and ee 
at Francestown 


oo 


academy, from 


which he was 
graduated in 
the class of ‘S82. 
He 
a delegate to 
the last 
tutional conven- 
Mr. Kelly 


became actively 





was elected 


consti- 


tion. 


the 
when in 


engaged in publishing — busi- 
ness in 


with F. 


1Sgo, 


H. 


company 


Morse of Weare he 
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the Manchester Adver- 
tiser and country papers of the Ken- 


dall 


purchased 


Newspaper Co., and organized 





the Kelley & 
Morse Publish- 
ing Co., Mr. 
Kelley becom- 
ing the manag- 
ing editor. He 
continued in 
charge of the 
business till freeman Gilmore Riddle 


when the 


1593, 


company 


was 


absorbed by 


the Syndicate 
Co. 


was elected 


Publishing 
He 


manager of the 





new compa- 
ny, a position 
Wallace G. Stone which he. still 


occupies. 
Freeman Gilmore Riddle was born 
in Manchester July 25, 1866; educa- 
ted in the public schools and the Bry- 
ant & Stratton business college and 


engaged in the printing business in 


i889. At present he is treasurer of 
the Syndicate Publishing Co. Mr. 
Riddle served seven years in the 
N. H. N. G., holding when dis- 


charged the position of second ser- 
geant of Company K, First regiment. 

Wallace G. Stone, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Wassabesic Gem, has 
been a resident of Manchester ten 
years, and previous to publishing the 
Gem worked on the local dailies and 
spent one summer as local editor of 
the Keene 77ibune. The 
published during the summer season 


Gem is 


in the interests of cottage owners and 
sojourners at Lake Massabesic, Man- 
chester’s delightful summer resort. 
He is married. 





THE NORTH WIND’S WINTER OUTING. 


By Edward A. Fenks. 


Bold Buccaneer! from your circus tent, 
Where the frost king cannot bind you, 
You scurry away, on mischief bent, 
With your crew of howls behind you: 
Ride fast and far, till your horses’ neigh 
And the clang of your spurs and lances 
Are heard from the close to the break of day 
In the children’s dreamland fancies. 
Blow-w-w! Blow-w-w! 











Drive headlong down great Baffin bay— 


Plough deep the cringing water— 

Till the thousand storm-born Furies play 
At the game of wreck and slaughter: 

Fly thundering down the slopes of snow 
On your plunging ice toboggan, 

Your war-cry heard by friend and foe— 
The North Wind’s mighty slogan! 


Blow-w-w! Blow-w-w ! 


1 The illustrations of this poem are copied from the Illustrated Edition of Longfellow’s Poetical Works, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, who have kindly permitted their use in this connection, 
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Shriek madly—howl to your heart’s content, 
Demoniac wind of the winter! 

Blow high! blow low! till your strength is spent— 
The strength of an Arctic sprinter! 

Go trumpeting through the mountain woods 
Like a giant Son of Thunder, 

And waken the torpid solitudes 
As the hemlocks split asunder. 

Blow-w-w! Blow-w-w! 





Seize hold of the elm trees’ shivering limbs, 


And give the old roof a lashing 
To the tune of your ringing battle hymns 
And the toppling tiles down-crashing : 
Push recklessly through that clapboard rent 
Where the out- with the inside mingles, 
And, to give our spirits a freer vent, 
Take a twist at the mossy shingles. 
Blow-w-w! Blow-w-w! 


You have wrecked fair ships, and have played with Death, 
Fierce foe of the icebound seaman! 
Have shaken our cot with your gusty breath— 
The breath of a storm-brewed demon! 
But come to the door by the frosty path, 
And list to the children’s prattle, 
The crackling logs on the blazing hearth, 
And the teakettle’s tittle-tattle. 
Blow-w-w! Blow-w-w! 


The children play where the firelight falls— 
Outside, the snow is flying! 

The shadows dance on the laughing walls— 
Who cares for the North Wind's sighing! 

Go back, wild tramp, bewildered, dumb, 
To your home where the mercury freezes; 

But come again when the blue-birds come, 
In the softest of vernal breezes. 

Blow-w-w! Blow-w-w! 
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NEW 


HAMPSHIRE’S YOUNG 


xEST 


CITY: A SKETCH OF 


FRANKLIN. 


By Geor | 4 
HE judge punched 
the fire vigorously, 
and, as the sparks 
the wide- 
Franklin 


flew up 


throated 





stove, he chuckled 
gently and _ said, 
‘It was a hard fight.’’ And then 
came the story, the story of the 


legislative travail in which the town 
of Franklin was it ex- 
tended over more than four years of 
time, 


born how 


how it covered seven sessions 
of the great and general court, how 
the proposition was urged and op- 
posed, how the committee reported 
favorably the overruled 
them, how the committee reported 
in the negative and the house acted 


and house 


ff. Moses. 


in the affirmative; and how, when 
the new township was finally incor- 
porated, with its charter drawn, its 
name assigned, and its government 
perfected, it was dismembered at the 
instance of one of the parent towns ; 
and how at last, twenty-six years 
later, restitution was made, and the 
original lines of the new town re- 
stored to the map. 

All of these things the old judge 
had seen, and the greater part of 
them he Sixty years 
passed since the ‘‘ hard fight’’ 
been fought to a 


was. had 
had 
successful finish, 
and the town was in blissful ignor- 
ance of the fact that it was within 
five years of being a city, yet from 
the of the 


marvellous storehouse 





Central Street. 
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judge’s memory came forth each de- 
tail of the old-time struggle as accu- 
rate in every feature and as keen in 
the telling as if it had been but the 
event of yesterday and the teller a 
young man recounting the story of 
a novel experience. 

I cannot tell that story now, nor 
can anybody else. When the bright 
light of the judge’s memory was ex- 
tinguished all hope of an adequate 
history of Franklin vanished. So 
long as his memory could be de- 


OF FRANKLIN. 


in recognition of the extreme north- 
ern bounds of the sovereignty of the 
Massachusetts power, the foot of civ- 
ilization first trod the soil of Frank- 
lin, and, retracing itself, the sound 
of its foot-fall was heard no more in 
the land until thirteen years later 
when the onward march of progress 
again in the 
surveyors 


form of a party of 
this 
they were 
‘*the crotch,”’ 
where they engraved their own and 


king’s passed way 


and paused only when 


twenty miles above 





The Ox-Bow 


pended upon the judge would never 
commit to paper what he had al- 
ways at his tongue’s end, and his 
memory lasted as long as he him- 
self. Whatever the most industrious 
student could do now 
the merest frag- 
ments of what should be a complete 
and symmetrical whole. 

When, in 1639, the agents of the 
Massachusetts Bay colony came up 
the Merrimack river to ‘‘ the crotch”’ 
where the Winnipiseogee and the 
Pemigewasset unite, and then pressed 
three miles further on to blaze a tree 


would result 
only in securing 


their master’s names upon a huge 


boulder, and they, too, returned, 
leaving the region again to its ab- 
original were dis- 
turbed but infrequently and molested 
not at all by the adventurous trap- 
pers who sometimes threaded their 


way up the valley. 


possessors who 


To the wily red man this spot was 
a highly favored one. 
earry-” 


A well worn 
still shows the trail over 
which the Indians took their way 
from to the other, and 
the richness of a local collector’s cab- 


inet of aboriginal relics gathered near 


one stream 
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by testifies, if not to a permanent 
location here, to frequent visits of 
long duration. Upon the hill where 
now is the public cemetery the In- 
dians buried their dead, and a party 
of explorers, who came here in 1689, 
found the aboriginal city of the dead 
well populated, indicating an Indian 
occupation of decades, to say the 
least. 

It was almost a century after this 
that John Stark passed through here 
on his way to the hunting-grounds 


155 
ler Bean, the first named of these 
having arrived on the intervales of 
the Merrimack, at the spot now 
known as the Webster Place, in 
1748. Here he and his son Stephen 


established themselves, while Maloon 
and Bean sought homes in the west- 
ern part of the town, where Maloon 
and his wife and three children were 
taken prisoners by the Indians dur- 
ing the next year, and were carried 
to Canada and held for several years. 
Call’s lot was the more pitiful, never- 





Warren 


Back o 


farther north, and it was two years 
later than that that Powers’s survey- 
ing party came here and, on the 17th 
of June, 1754, caused to be entered 
upon the log of the expedition the 
record, ‘‘ Marked up the Merrimack 
to the crotch or parting thereof.’’ 
The party camped while on Franklin 
soil a mile and a half above the car- 
rying-place between the two rivers, 


sleeping on the Pemigewasset side. 


But Stark and Powers found 
white inhabitants here in the per- 
sons of Philip Call and his asso- 
ciates, Nathaniel Maloon and Sink- 


Daniel!’s Barn. 


theless, for in 1754 his wife was 
killed by the savages while he, se- 
creted near by, unarmed, was com- 
pelled to be an unwilling witness to 
the butchery. Call's daughter and 
grandchild escaped the fate of the 
older woman by lying hidden in the 
chimney. 

The why and wherefore of Call’s 
coming here do not appear. In 1736 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts 
had bestowed the township upon a 
of soldiers who 


had served in the French and Indian 


group officers and 


wars, but it was twelve years later 
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than this that Call came here. This 
first grant was named Bakerstown, 
in honor of Captain Thomas Baker 
who had been killed by the sachem 
Waternumus near the stream 
Baker's 
the 


seems, 


now 
and Call 
grantees, none 
fulfilled the 
conditions of the grant which was, 


known as river, 


was not among 


of whom, as it 


in addition, invalidated by the set- 


LULL * 


Bisa svassewaceeveurern 
] 


1 


| 
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To Ebenezer Stevens and others, 
in the month of 1748, 


before 


December, 
the month 
the town of Franklin was chartered, 


eighty years to 


the Masonian proprietors made the 
grant of a township which, when the 
time for its christening came, was 
known as Stevenstown. The grant 
itself did not issue until October 26, 


1749. It then appears that Philip 


Daniel Websters Birthplace. 


tlement 
favor of 


of the boundary dispute in 
New Hampshire, thus open- 
ing the way for the long quarrel over 
the Masonian title, which was at the 
last quietly secured by a rich and 
powerful syndicate who easily ob- 
tained the necessary indorsement of 
their propriatorial rights, and who 
then proceeded to grant townships in 
quite the royal fashion. 


Call had 
title to his holding, for in the record 
of the grantees we find, *‘ Philip Call 
being in on part of the land herein- 
after mentioned.”’ 


established some sort of 


Major Stevens, 
for whom the town was named, died 
six days after the grant was secured, 
and probably never saw the property, 
but his proxy more than made up 
for the loss, for it was through the 
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that the 
of Daniel Webster were 


major’s influence parents 
induced to 
leave their home in Kingston, where 
most of the grantees lived, and make 
their way to Stevenstowa, which was 
then and for several years afterward 
the extreme northern outpost of the 
colony, and between it and Canada 
there the smoke of white 


Tose no 
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intervales, and were measurably pre- 
pared to take care of themselves in 
The little ham- 
let was without neighbors for more 
than years. In the first 
settlers ventured into Northfield ter- 
the and into 
Andover, six miles over the hills to 
the 


an ordinary crisis. 
ten 1761 


ritory, across river, 


not until 


It was 


north. 1764 





man’s habitation. The grantees set 
earnestly at work to improve their 
property and to induce settlements. 

In 1752 there were inhabitants and 
the the 
were severe enough to demand for 


encroachments of Indians 
the infant town a guard of soldiery. 
this the had _ built 
themselves a fort on the Merrimack 


sefore people 


that the first white man took up a 


residence in Sanbornton, and the 
quartette of towns which were to 
yield up their soil for Franklin’s 


begetting was completed. 

As the Indians were pushed far- 
and farther to the north 
tiny settlements increased in popu- 
lation and the 


ther these 


resources, and at 
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for the Battle of Bunker Hill, and 
had to wait for the campaign of 
Saratoga before showing of what 





stuff he was made. 

At the close of the Revolution and 
for forty years afterward, only that 
part of the town which was then 
in Salisbury enjoyed any marked 





outbreak of the Revolution one of 
them, at least — Stevenstown, for 
seven years now rejoicing in the 
name of Salisbury —was ready for 
the fray, and at the first alarm sent 
off a force of volunteers. Captain 
Ebenezer Webster, father of Daniel 
Webster, raised a company for the 





Hon. Isaac N. Blodgett 


Continental army, and set out for increase in wealth and population, 
the scene of action as soon as pos- though the ‘‘town mill"’ in San- 
sible, but he was one day too late bornton had been set up on _ soil 
which was later to 
be taken by the new 
town of Franklin. A 
ferry had been estab- 
lished by a North- 
field man between his 
town and the village 
on the Salisbury side, 
and the outlet of the 
lower lake in Ando- 
ver was furnishing 
power for a more or 
less ambitious miller. 





The growth and in- 
fluence of the little 


Residence of Hon. Isaac N. Blodgett. 
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hamlet which had 
sprung 


of 


block-house 


up near the 
Philip Call’s 
to 
most 


site 
are, 
the 


features 


my mind, 
remarkable 
of the history of the 
entire community. It 
was a movement for 
which there seems to 
been no 


have cause 


whatever. The lands 
were no more desira- 


ble 


where, 


there than else- 


it was not a natural centre, 
and, in fact, was quite removed from 


the course of the great tides of travel 





Hon Edw 


ard B. S. Sant 
as they then existed. Nevertheless 
‘‘the Lower Village,’’ as it came to 
be known, was quite the most im- 
portant part of the community for 
more than thirty years, to keep the 
statement well in hand, and when 
the time came for the development 


of the larger opportunities which lay 


OF 


Res 


FRANKLIN. 





dence of Hon 


Edward B. S. Sanborn. 


within the township lines it was the 
brain and brawn of ‘‘the Lower Vil- 
lage’’ which bore the greater part of 
the burden. 

The temptations of this thriving 
little metropolis drew Captain Web- 
ster down from his little upland farm, 
and he opened the first tavern in the 
place, afterwards exchanging the stand 
for the house across the road where 
now are the buildings of the New 


Hampshire Orphans’ Home. Law- 





Barnard. 


Hon. Daniel 
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OF FRANKLIN. 





The Unitariar 


yers came here, too, and in the little 
office where Thomas W. Thompson 
and Parker Noyes 
both the god-like 
brother Ezekiel studied, and, later, 
Judge George W. Nesmith 
his legal work there. 

By this time, however, the influ- 
ence and 
Village ’’ 


practised law, 


Daniel and his 


began 


prestige of ‘‘the Lower 


were waning. The open- 
ing of the turnpikes to the north 
part of the state had left the ham- 
let stranded between two great cur- 
rents of travel. One, passing to the 
west from Boscawen through the hill 
villages of Salisbury, swept on to the 
Connecticut valley, and gave access 
the 


to Vermont; other, passing by 


Pes 
a 


qr 





pee etme 


The Free Baptist Church, 


Church, 


on the east, took in the villages 
Northfield, and 
thence penetrated the eastern coun- 
the lake The only 
through line which touched the vil- 
lage was the route to Plymouth and 


the mountains, with connecting links 


of Canterbury and 
ties by 


route. 


with the eastern road at Sanbornton 
Bridge (now Tilton). 





St. Paul's Catholic Church 
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More than offsetting this decad- = ee 
ence on the lower intervales, how- Ch 
ever, was the increased activity at 
‘*the crotch,’’ where the natural ad- 
vantages were beginning to be appre- 
ciated and improved. 





he Congregational Church. 


Ebenezer Eastman, one of the en- nature had done for the community ; 
ergetic men of ‘‘ the Lower Village,"’ and upon Salmon brook the first 
betook himself up the river into An- town mill in Sanbornton had given 
dover to the falls of the Pemigewas- place to a considerable attempt at 
set, a short distance above ‘‘the manufacturing, for which the adja- 
crotch,’’ and there built a dam and cent forests furnished the raw mate- 
a mill. Upon the other stream, too, rial. A little farther down the Win- 
there was a like utilization of what nipiseogee foreign capital was im- 





The Christian Church, 
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proving other water powers, so that 
when the era of good feeling set 
in there was an unmistakable air of 
enterprise about the sources of the 
Merrimack ; 
of the neighboring villages which 
had sprung up suggested the next 
step, which was the petition to the 
legislature for a new town. 


and the close relations 
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The 


whom 


general court of 1824, to 
the petition was presented, 
took no action of note upon it, and 
the next house ordered a committee 


to investigate the situation. This 





Kenr 


committee reported favorably upon 
the petition, and the four towns of 
Andover, Sanbornton, Salisbury, and 
Northfield, from whose territory the 


new municipality was to be made, 





Winnipiseogee Paper Company 
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immediately took 


the consummation 


steps to prevent 
of the plan. By 
one means and another they 


enabled to 


were 


delay action four 
years and to prevent the chartering 


of the town until December 24, 1828. 


lor 


FRANKLIN. 





town, having been christened by 
Judge Nesmith, began energetically 
to set itself in order, and for the first 
vear chose four selectmen—one from 
each of the four contributing towns— 


electing them unanimously. 


It was indeed a ‘‘ hard fight.’" The Franklin was well set up in the 
citizens of the world when she 
new town were, began her inde- 
however, thor- “ pendent exist- 
oughly united ~ ~~ ence. There was 
and very deter- ; already a church, 
mined, while, built now for 
doubtless, each 


of the opposing 
towns was willing 
that the new town 
should be formed, 
provided that 
none of its soil was 
taken for the pur- 
pose, and so their 
opposition failed 
in whatever mor- 
al force it might 
otherwise have 


had. The new 





Judge George W. Nesmith. 


some eight years ; 
the Noyes acade- 
my was in opera- 
tion under the 
guidance of Mas- 
ter Benjamin Ty- 
the 
Ebenezer 


ler; 

thrifty 
Eastman, 
had 


and 


who 
been fore- 
most in moving 
for the new town, 
had opened a 


store and set up 
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Memorial Hall. 


a tavern, so that with his mills and 
his farm he was a fairly busy man, 
and did much to make good his claim 
to be the father of the village. 

on the Win- 
nipiseogee, were several promising 
Kendall O. Peabody 
had already begun the manufacture 


Across ‘‘the carry,’ 
establishments. 
of paper after having first set up a 


bakery, the 
mill was in 


and 
Granite 
full operation. A 
new brick block had 
built 
post-office 


just been for 
the 
its allied features, 
the 


boasted 


and 
and, on whole, 
the 
genuine metropolitan 


place 


advantages. 

Of all the 
of the town the acad- 
emy was probably the 
most 
paper-mill was the 


features 


noted and the 


most permanent. 
The academy was 
founded in 1818 by 
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the will of Joseph Noyes, who 
bequeathed 
farm to and 
Master Benjamin M. Tyler was 
called to the head of it. 


$10,000 and his 


found a school, 
Dur- 
ing the few years of its exist- 
ence upon the Noyes founda- 
tion the institution became very 
favorably known. ‘The heirs 
of the founder, however, broke 
the will, and Master Tyler, 
after a four years’ tenure, was 
turned the cold. He 
out of doors 
though, for the people of the 
town secured the incorporation 
of ‘‘ The Instructer’s School,”’ 
and built a new building for 
where he added to his fame 
and brought renown to the village. 


out in 


was not long 


him, 


Master Tyler is one of the features 
of the Franklin historical landscape. 
As a teacher he was far in advance of 
his day. His “Instructer’s School ”’ 
was really a normal school, and in 
his 


teachers’ class, as he called it, 


he often numbered his pupils by the 





Webster House. 
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Kidder Machine Company 


score. 


without 


As an author, too, he was not 
text-books 
were in use in many an old time in- 
stitution of learning. 


fame, and his 
Science seems 
to have been his hobby, and labora- 
tory work was a cardinal principle of 
He added to 
this exercise the practical, and, as 
this the 


sometimes to be found: 


a scholar’s training. 


story shows, romantic was 

It was Mas- 
ter Tyler's habit, when he had to 
perform chemical experiments with a 
class, to detail two pupils, a boy and 


a girl, to wash the utensils after the 


165 


exercise was over. 
One day it happened 
that the pair to whom 
this work was alotted 
were a boy and girl 
between whom there 
understand- 
growing out of 
some service rendered 
previously that 
have a 


was an 
ing 


he 
kiss. 
“Now's your chance, 
Henry,”’ 


should 


said she 
when they were alone 
with Master Tyler’s 
Whether he acted upon 
this Priscilla-like hint the grave and 
stately lawyer who was the hero of 
the incident declines to tell. 


apparatus. 


After Master Tyler's day the acad- 
still flourished, 
diminished prestige. 


emy though with 
It was, never- 
theless, a school of some prominence 
for many years until it yielded to 
richer competitors, and at last sur- 
rendered altogether before the en- 
croachments of the public school sys- 
tem. Many a man now noted went 


to school here, and in the list of 





Winnipiseogee Paper Company—Upper Pu'p Mil! 
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Charles C. Kenrick. 


teachers are familiar names, for ex- 
ample, that of Charles P. Sanborn, 
later speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives, Hon. Daniel Barnard, and 
Frank N. the 
governor's council and first mayor of 
Franklin. 

The people of the town were very 


Parsons, member of 


proud of the academy and of Master 
Tyler. 
one of the pupils soon after 


In a composition, written by 


‘* The 


OF FRANKLIN. 


Instructer’s School’’ was opened, the 
of 


utmost praise, and the situation and 


building is described in terms 
other advantages of the institution are 
depicted in words of great admiration. 

‘* This building,” writes the enthu- 
siastic girl, ‘‘in size, elegance, and 


architecture probably surpasses all 


others in the state. This 
magnificent structure com- 
mands an extensive prospect and 


We are 
then gravely informed that the build- 
ing is about thirty-eight feet square, 


very picturesque scenery.’’ 


which goes to show that size and ele- 





Kenrick Biock. 


gance and magnificence are but rela- 
tive matters after all. 





Residence of Charles C. Kenrick, 
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The first twenty years of Frank- 
lin's existence were both happy and 
prosperous, and were marked by but 
one The 


untoward circumstance 





of Northfield 
the return of the territory which had 
been taken from it to make the new 
town ; 


town in 1830 secured 


but, after twenty-six years’ 
possession, it was quietly ceded again 
to Franklin, and the children of the 
town were no longer compelled to 


tread foreign soil on their way to 


Warren F. 


Daniell. 


The town of Sanbornton 


was a long while in reconciling it- 


school. 


self to the new order of things, and 
the legal controversy over the rela- 
tions of the two towns was prolonged 
and bitter. 

But on the whole there was little 
to interrupt the onward progress of 
the place, and _ its 


every interest 





Hon. 


Warren F. Daniell 
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High School 


grew apace. New mills were 
built, another church sprang up, 
taverns multiplied; there was a 
wild dream of making the Mer- 
rimack navigable, by means of 
canals, as far as Franklin at the 
least; and, pending that form 
of rapid transit, the product of 
Franklin’s industry was distrib- 
uted over the country by teams 
which kept the path well worn 
to the larger centres of trade, 
with their loads of palm-leaf hats, 
stockings, paper, cloths, tubs, 
barrels, and Bibles,—which, with 





West Grammar Scnool. 





the imprint of Peabody 
& Daniell, are to be 
found to-day in many a 
New Hampshire home. 
During this time, too, 
the village had all the 
ills of youth, and passed 
through fire and flood 
and all other grim visi- 
tations, and was quite 
ready for the new con- 
ditions of life which the 
forties presented with 
the development of rail- 
road building. The fam- 





East Grammar Schoo! 


ous New Hampshire turn- 
pikes with all their num- 
bers from one to ten had 
counted Franklin entirely 
out of the running, but 
the town’s natural advan- 
tages were so great that 
its development was in a 
measure independent, as 
conditions were then, of 
such adventitious aids, 
and were of a nature to 
demand notice from the 
later transportation com- 
panies. 
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Bank Block. 


Geography, however, was 
as much against Franklin 
now as when the turnpikes 
were constructed, and if it 
had not been for one of her 
citizens who made the issue 
a vital one, it is not likely 
that the Northern Railroad 
would in the first instance 
have touched the headwa- 
ters of the Merrimack, and 
Franklin would have been 
on a branch instead of on 
the main line. 

But again George W. 





Smith Library. 


Nesmith was the town’s 
champion, and, from his 
commanding position at the 
bar, from his importance in 
matters of finance, and from 
his official connection with 
the railroad as an incorpora- 
tor and as first president of 
the corporation, he secured 
the building of the road to 
Franklin over heavy grades 
and despite the protests of 
engineers and stockholders. 
Judge Nesmith’s benefits to 
Franklin were the constant 





n & Tilton Railroad Station 


features in his seventy years 
of activity in the community, 
and, from the time when he 
first came to ‘‘the Lower Vil- 
lage’’ to study law until the 
day of his death, the town 
boasted no more earnest 
friend. All in all, he must 
be ranked as Franklin’s first 
citizen, for there have been 
none whose love for the place 
and whose exertions in its 
behalf have been more in- 
tense or enduring. And in 
addition, many a man owes 
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and said that the judge 
boarded him for a dollar a 
week, *‘ and trusted at that!” 
The late Stephen Gordon 
Nash, who was once a mem 
ber of the Massachusetts su 
perior court, was another of 
the judge’s students; and so 
was the late Col. Mason W. 
Tappan, member of congress, 
officer in the Union army, 
and attorney-general; and 
the late Hon. Daniel Barnard, 
attorney-general, president of 





Residence of Hon. Alvah W. Sulloway the state senate, and member 

of the governor’s council. 
all that he is to the judge’s kindly Well, the railroad came to town, 
encouragement. As an instance and its advent was celebrated by a 


may be mentioned the late Hon. big dinner for which were called into 
Austin F. Pike, who at the time of 

his death was a senator of the United 

States. He studied law with Judge ’ 
Nesmith, and lived in the judge's 
family. Recalling those times one 
day after he had gone to the senate, 
Mr. Pike commented upon the fact, 





Hon. Frank N. Parsor 


requisition all the dishes in town, 
and the citizens contributed liberally 
to feed the host which came in on 





the first train (which, by way of 
parenthesis, had for engineer and 
Hon. Alvah W_ Sulloway fireman two men who afterward be- 
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came general managers of roads in 
other states). The feast was served 
in a large store building erected 
beside the track by Gov. Joseph A. 
Gilmore, and was as well attended as 
free dinners usually are. 





ceeding where others failed. When 

the state house was built it was 

found that the woodwork which had 

been framed for the interior of the 

Maj. William A. Gil structure could not be brought to fit 

as was intended. ‘‘ Boston John”’ 

The first railroad train brought was sent for, and undertook to carry 
great joy to the people of Franklin, out the architect's plans. It was a 
no doubt, but with its advent the peculiarity of his methods that he 
local color was wiped from 
the face of the community, 
and Franklin's complexion 
was uncommonly vivid. 
Not that this was the spe- 
cial habitat of the odd 
stick, but that the speci 
mens which grew here 
were unusually well devel- 
oped. Chief among them 
for a half century was 
Boston John’’ Clark, a 
noted builder and _ con- 
tractor, who, though to 





tally unlettered, was most 


acute and shrewd, suc- T 


e Gile Homestead. 
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never used pencil or 
paper figures in reach- 
ing his conclusions; he 
did all his figuring in 
his head, and was al- 
ways right. So when 
he came to Concord he 
said that the only way 
he could be deceived 
was by somebody's in- 
terfering with the ten- 
foot pole with which 
he did his measuring. 
Therefore, when he 





Residence of George E. Shepard 
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came back to his work 
after dinner on the first 
day he remeasured his 
pole, and found that an 
inch had been cut from the 
end of it. He secured an- 
other rod of the required 
length, and never lost 
sight of it until the job 
was ended. He was em- 
ployed upon many a large 
contract, and several of 
the strongest dams and 
bridges in the state were 
built by him, among them 
the Republican bridge at 





Walter Aiken s Sons’ Hosiery Mill 


Franklin; he was 
also the builder of 
the works at Sewall’s 
Falls, Concord, when 
the first attempt was 
made to utilize that 
power. 

Not the least of 
“ Boston John’s” ac- 
complishments was 
the power of hyp- 
notism, which he 
possessed to a 
marked degree, and 
often displayed for 
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Martin Charcot began to 
preach the doctrine of hyp- 
nosis. 

‘* Boston John’s’’ brother, 
‘Squire Clark, was the vil- 
lage magistrate, and upon 
his death bequeathed the 
fund which now supports 
the Franklin library. 

‘Squire Clark did not mo- 
nopolize the title, however, 
for its honors were shared 





by ‘Squire White, who was 
ee ee a local magnate and a ly- 
the benefit of the loiterers about the ceum debater high in public favor. 
village store. On one occasion it was He was a man of the utmost liberality 
used to a much better 
purpose: Mr. Jeremiah 
F. Daniell, one of the 
owners of the paper mill, 
caught his arm in some 
of the mill machinery, 
and the pain was so se- 
vere that he was unable 
to sleep, and the physi- 
cians feared for his life. 
At this juncture ‘* Boston 





John’"’ was sent for, and Vnehiie tnaiin Came 
by the application of his 
mesmeric power he sent the patient of mind, and one of his daughters, 
into a heavy sleep—years before Jean Francis Emily White, was the second 
woman in New Hamp- 
shire to take a degree 
from the Woman's 
Medical college, of 
Pennsylvania, in which 
institution she is now 
a professor, after hav- 
ing studied in the most 
famous schools of Eu- 
rope. 

The first New Hamp- 
shire woman to gradu- 


ate from this college 





, was also Franklin-born, 
Residence of Mrs. T. H. Shepard, and went to Constanti- 











I 


~I 
> 






~ 


Waiter 


Aiken 


nople, where she became an eminent 
practitioner. 

Upon the opening of the railroad 
as far north as here came an added 
importance to the village, and a new 
stage road was cut to New Hampton 
and Plymouth, and a new tavern, the 
Webster house, was built to accom- 
As the 
terminus of railroad communication, 


modate the increased travel. 


Franklin was a busier place than 


ever, and during the years imme- 
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diately succeeding the opening of the 
road a large part of Vermont's traffic 
sought an outlet here, and many of 
the Vermont troops for the Mexican 
war passed through here on their way 
to their station. 





Residence of Micnael Duffy 


From this on there is but a single 
harmonious strain in all the story. 
Energy and capital seized upon the 
opportunities which 


here awaited 





Residence of Jonas B. Aiken, Webster Lake. 
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Residence of Charles C. Page. 


both, and native and imported genius 
and industry have made the town. 
Much of what has been done is but 
the logical increase of what already 








Residence of Rev. Father Timor 


existed, such, for example, as the de- 
velopment of the paper and pulp in- 
dustry and the continuation in the 
Franklin mills of a the 
germs of which have long existed. 
The hosiery business and its allied 
trades of needle making and knitting 
machine building, 


business, 


however, have 


been the spontaneous outgrowth of 
Franklin’s own enterprise, and took 
their first 
ning 


strides beneath the cun- 
the Aiken family, 


whose name still remains, the trade- 


hands of 


mark and guaranty of one of the most 
honorable houses in the state. 

With the growth of all the indus- 
tries of the and the natural 
increase in all lines of private and 
public 


town 


activity, which followed as a 





Or, Frances Emily White. 
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W innipiseogee 


matter of course, with the coming of 
an increasing population and the at- 
tendant inconvenience of the old form 
of government, came a longing fora 
city charter, which was granted by 
the legislature of 1893, and went into 
operation in 1895. 
Hon. Frank N. 


The first mayor, 
Parsons, was elect- 





Mrs 


Octavia M. Collins 


Paper Company 

ed, as were the first selectmen of the 
old town, without opposition,—a con- 
of 
quite unusual in this town of hard 


dition things political which is 


political battles, where party feeling 


has seldom run at less than a full 
flood. The old-time campaigns here 
were memorable ones, and in the 





~~, 
& 


0 






S. H. Robie. 
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‘‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler, too,’’ cam- what it was as a town—prosperous 
paign, when the name of Judge Nes- and progressive in all things. In all 
mith led the list 
of Whig presi- 


that goes mate- 
rially to make up 
a model New 
England munici- 
pality it has al- 
ready nearly a 


dential electors, 
Franklin's log 
cabin was the 
wonder of the 
county; and it is full complement. 
related that when Its schools are in 
the front rank; 
its public build- 


ings are models 


the biggest rally 
of the season was 
held at Concord 
and the Franklin 
cabin appeared 


of convenience 
and beauty; its 
in the procession, 
Mason W. Tap- 
pan, then study- 


streets are well 
kept; it has a 
system of water- 
ing law with 
Judge George W. 
Nesmith, was 


works which is 
adequate to every 
need for years to 
seated on the come, and _ the 


roof, fiddling, beginnings have 





and, in his en- ; been made for a 
, > Fanny Rice as Galatea 

thusiasm, fiddled sewer system 

all the strings off his instrument! equally comprehensive; its business 


Franklin bids fair to be as a city houses are alert and enterprising, 





Franklin Mills. 
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New Hampshire Orphans 


with ample stocks and commodious 
places of business; two well stocked 
libraries cater to the literary wants of 
the people, both sustained by slender 
foundations, one already mentioned 
and the other, the Smith library, en- 
dowed by Mrs. Persis Smith, of St. 
Louis, a native of the town. This libra- 
ry is under the direction of the Unita- 
rian church, to which the founder has 
been equally generous in other di 
rections. ‘Two newspapers are main- 
tained One of the 
Merrimack Journal, is now a quarter 


in town. these, 
of a century old, and is conducted by 
Mrs. O. M. Collins, one of the 
editors of her sex within the state. 
The other, the Franklin 77anscript, 


two 


Home, Webster Place 


a semi-weekly, is edited by Mr. 5. H. 
Robie, who adds to his editorial du- 
ties those of city marshal, and is able 
to make a both, demon- 
strating in his latter capacity that 
prohibition does prohibit. 


success ol 


The spiritual field is covered by 


seven established churches and an 
Episcopal mission; and in this same 
catalogue it is fitting to speak of the 
most practical Christian beneficence 
in the state, which is the New Hamp- 
shire Orphans’ Home, located upon 
the 


lage,’ 


Elms farm at the ‘*‘ Lower Vil- 
and housed in part within the 
sheltered the 
youthful days of Daniel Webster, and 


identical walls which 


supported in part from the very farm 





Sulloway Mill, 














A 


where the expounder of the constitu- 
tion hung the scythe upon the limb 
of a tree, and whither in the midst of 
his greatness and successes he was 
wont to turn for rest and pleasure. 
There are other haunts of Webster 
in his native town. The lowly cot 
tage where he was born still stands, 


and near it sweeps the stately 
branches of the old elm, bending 


above the deep, cool well, which he 
declared the sweetest water on earth. 
Oration rock, where are said to have 
been penned some of his mightiest 
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Thompson, member of both branches 
speaker of the state 
house of representatives, and state 


of congress, 


treasurer; of George W. Nesmith, 
member of the supreme court; of 
Austin F. Pike, senator of the United 
States ; Warren F. 
ber of congress; of Daniel Barnard, 
attorney-general; of Isaac N. Blod- 


of Daniell, mem- 


gett, judge of the New Hampshire 
supreme court; of A. W. Sulloway, 
railroad president, state senator, and 
leader of a great political party; of 


Stephen Kenrick, railroad president 





speeches, is still pointed out to the 
miles to the 
lake which 


name, and which 


visitor, and 
north 


away two 
lies the beautiful 
bears his is now 
becoming a popular summer resort, 
with its scores of cottages dotting its 
shores, one of them the summer haunt 
of Fanny Rice Purdy, who went from 
a Franklin farm to the operatic stage. 
Webster's not 
the 
given to 
with his 
content. 


name, however, is 
Franklin 


though 


only one which has 
the 


any place might well be 


roll of fame, 
To be sure all the others 
come after him at a great distance, 
yet when one thinks of Thomas W. 


fG.D 





Mayo. 


and financier; of Walter Aiken, in- 


ventor, manufacturer, and man of 
affairs:—when one thinks of these 
men, not to mention others, who 


have contributed to the world’s good 
while they have been residents of 
Franklin, one must feel that Frank- 
lin’s space on the page of fame is 
disproportionately large. 

But its not yet filled. 
The glories of Franklin as a town 
are not wholly its own, they are 


closely intermingled with the boasts 


space is 


of Salisbury and Sanbornton and An- 
dover and Northfield. Its future great- 
ness, however, shall be its very own. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE 


REUTLINGEN. 


TIME 


OF THE GREAT 


KING. 


[Translated from the German of Hans Werder. | 


By 


CHAPT 


E had told her 
not to 
worry, and she 
not 
better than fol- 


fret nor 


could do 





low such good 
Ulrike sat and thought it all 
an heart. She 
pictured herself as a lost child in 


advice. 


over with anxious 


a gloomy forest, with no way of 
escape, while robbers and hungry 
wolves lurked on every side. Then 


her strange protector’s comforting 
words reéchoed in her heart—surely 
he to 
he undertook with such 
Why not, then, 


rest in the hope that his hand might 


would be able perform the 
task which 


absolute confidence. 


be more powerful to aid her than she 
had at first supposed ? 

She thought of Benno von Traut- 
witz who had so entirely deserted 
her, he who protested his love and 


desire to serve her,—what was he 
now doing for her? What if this 
stern and warlike captain had let 


things take their course, while he, 
also, did nothing but make pretty 
She that 
do more than that, and was 
comforted by her faith, so that when 


speeches? believed he 


would 


bed-time came she was quieter, and 
at last fell asleep. 


The cold winter morning broke 


Agatha B. 


E. 


Chandler. 


ER VII. 
clear and beautiful, and with it came 
calmer thoughts, which in the glar- 
ing and unromantic light of day im- 
pressed upon her the entire hopeless- 
ness of her situation. It was in this 
frame of mind that Reutlingen found 
her when he reappeared. 

‘* Now, my dear young lady, have 
you thought of any other way out of 
our difficulty? Our plans of 


yesterday seem utterly 
















impracticable to-day; 


Hertzberg has even 

heard that Herr von Tre- 
benow has gone to the 
capital, Warschau. 


also spoke with him 


and Eickstadt about 
your cousin, and we 
are all of the same 


opinion about him.” 


‘“Then what 


4, 't 
> ya ! 
can we do: 4 . 
asked Ul- f y 
riketrem- , yf 
A IL 4 
ulously. / j | 
“T can- / ii, [ 
f /, 
not stay LAp { 
" 4 ye ] 
> / | 
here, j We { 
and j 
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\ 
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‘Se it 


‘* Please tell 


cannot go away.’’ seems, 


surely,’’ he answered. 


me again clearly what your plans 
are.’’ 

‘It is useless,’ cried Ulrike. 
‘*Your exactness drives me almost 
to despair; what good can it do 


me?’ 

‘To despair,’’ he repeated slowly 
and emphatically, seating himself in 
a chair before her. ‘‘ Please now, 
my dear young lady, hear my propo- 
sition, and perhaps the despair which 
weighs you down will pass away.”’ 
His face flushed, and he gave a short 
deep sigh. 

‘Trust 


my wife.’’ 


me, and go with us—as 
‘* Herr von Reutlingen!*’ 
If he had thrust the point of his 


sabre at her breast her cry could not 


have been more full of terror. She 
sprang from her chair, and would 
have rushed from the room had he 


not quickly and firmly reseated her 
with a strong hand, saying, ‘‘ Calm 
yourself; I beg you to listen to me."’ 

‘Is this noble to make sport of my 
helplessness ?"’ burst from her lips. 

‘I am not making sport of you. 
I am courting you honestly, and as 
an honorable man should.”’ 

It seemed to Ulrike that he must 
hear her heart, so violent was its 
beating. 

‘* And what induces you to make 


me this offer,’ she asked at last. 

‘“My word of honor which I 
pledged to save and protect you. 
I will keep it despite the conse- 


quences.”’ 

It occurred to her that he should 
also have said, ‘‘ I love you,’’ but she 
saw that he had no such idea in his 
mind, and a feeling of anger arose 
within her heart. 
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‘*Contemptible ! How can you 


ask such a thing? It is an insult!’’ 
‘I can see nothing contemptible 
in it,’’ he answered, ‘‘and when an 


honorable man courts a girl with 
honest intentions, it is never an in- 
sult.’’ 

Ulrike offered no response to this 
epigram, but after a long pause she 
cast a shy glance at him. 

‘I don’t know all, 
your knowledge of me is quite as 
limited—"’ 

‘I know you well enough,’’ 


you at and 


he 
‘to know that 
no man could have a sweeter or more 


broke in, laughing, 


charming wife.’’ 


She shuddered, and cried vehe- 
mently, ‘‘ I would rather die! ”’ 
He began to laugh heartily. ‘‘I 


am not at all obliged to you for that, 
my dear young lady, but death is not 
the fate that 
either of us. You might be forced 
to live through things far worse than 


worst could come to 


death should I leave you to your 
fate, and it is to protect you from 
such a possibility that I offer you my 
hand, my name, and my rank. From 
the 


would be 


wedding 
not 
Prussian 


moment of our you 
there is 
the 


army who would dare to treat Reut- 


safe, for an 


officer nor a man in 
lingen’s wife with anything but re- 
spect.”’ 

Ulrike covered her eyes with her 
‘* Rather kill me,”’ 
mured fearfully. 

“laa 3 
me,’’ he answered tenderly. 


hands. she mur- 


believe 
‘* What 


I offer you is better than death, and 


could not do, 


the step once taken you will never 
regret it.”’ 


Ulrike wrung her hands. ‘‘ Ter- 
rible thought,’’ she exclaimed. 
Reutlingen bent his head and 
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stroked his long mustache, to con- 
ceal the smile that he could not keep 
from his lips. 

‘*“Your words are certainly not 
flattering to me, my dear young lady, 


Tell 


me, will you hear me for a few mo- 


but please listen to me quietly. 


ments longer ?’’ 
‘Oh, yes,’’ was the response. 
‘‘Well, then, I shall have to get 
his majesty’s consent, which I hope 
will be easily obtained. On the day 
before our march the chaplain will 
marry us, and you will go with the 
regiment to From 
there I will take you to Steinhovel, 


Groszenhayn. 


where you will live, not as a fugitive 
nor asa guest, but as the mistress of 
the house. Thus your position will 
be assured from the day of our be- 
trothal. 
tween us—do you think you under- 
I will 
not allow myself to so much as touch 


The personal relations be- 
stand me ?— will not change. 


your hand unless you offer it to me. 
Then when the war is ended I will 
ask you to stay and remain my wife, 
and, if you will not, will sever the 
bonds between us, and set you free.’’ 

He ‘* Well, 
think have said, and 
decide what plan you wish to adopt. 
To-morrow at ten o'clock I will come 
to hear your decision.”’ 

A low bow, and the 
behind him. 


sprang up. please 


over what I 


door closed 


Anxiety and despair raged in her 
heart as she realized that there was 
no escape. 

Reutlingen walked with a quick 
step to the refectory where he had 
left his brother officers an hour be- 
Blue clouds of tobacco smoke 
filled the air, and a gay jest and 
merry laughter sounded forth as he 
entered. ‘‘ Wolf!’’ 


fore. 


he cried in a 





REUTLINGEN. 


commanding voice that rang above 
the din. 

‘*Captain,’’ and Eichstadt stepped 
out quickly, Reutlingen closing the 
door again behind them. 
asked 
Reutlingen, gazing sharply into the 


‘‘Are you perfectly sober ?’’ 


lieutenant’s eyes as he spoke. 

‘‘Impertinent question! Of course 
I am.”’ 

‘‘Upon your honor! I want to 
talk seriously with you.”’ 

‘You may convince yourself; but 
come, we will go into the garden, it 
is terribly cold there, but so much 
the better, 


alone.’’ 


for we shall surely be 


They strode over the crisp snow 
the middle of 
one of the white paths, and there 


until they stood in 


Reutlingen related to his astonished 
friend the story of his interview with 
Ulrike. 

‘* But, man, for heaven's sake, are 
Did you tell her that— 
are you telling the truth? 


you crazy? 
You are 
not speaking seriously, surely ?”’ 

The captain laughed and rubbed 
Tell I inter- 
fering with your plans, Wolf? We 
can't afford to have any misunder- 
standing about that.’’ 


his hands. me, am 


‘‘No, indeed; no danger of that. 
Sut, Jobst, she certainly can’t think 
of complying with your request?’ 

‘‘We shall see. I wasn't speak- 
ing idly when I said, ‘ Reutlingen 
takes what he wants!’”’ 

‘“But you don’t imagine for an 
instant that his majesty will give his 
consent to this crazy affair?’’ 

‘*T have never asked the favor that 
his majesty promised me at Hohen- 
friedburg. If she consents I will go 
to the colonel early in the morning 
and get leave of absence to go to 
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headquarters at Freiberg. One of 
Hohenfried- 


not have to ask a 


the king’s ‘Czesars of 


burg’ will favor 
twice.”’ 

‘“What are you thinking of, Reut 
lingen? You have been holding the 
king's promise for fourteen years or 
more, and now you are going to hold 
him to his word in order to help 
Ulrike von Trebenow out of her diffi 
culty? And throw away your life 
into the bargain ?’’ 

“Ves,” answered the captain, meet 
ing 
steadily. 


his friend’s inquiring glance 
‘Jobst, why do you do this? Is 


it from chivalrous motives alone ? 
You are n't the least bit in love with 
the girl; do you realize that ? 


‘You think not? Well, I 
change my mind for all that.’’ 


sha n't 


‘‘ What hidden motive have you in 
this? Why do you 


indulge your 
whims at this poor. girl's’ ex 
pense ?”’ 
Reutlingen shrugged his shoul 
ders. 
‘Oh, I shall try to win her love 


afterwards at any rate, and if I try 


I shall succeed; the wild one would 


never fail in such an undertak- 
ing.’’ 

‘That is conceited enough; you 
abuse her helpless situation 

“Stop! No! I do not! Upon 


my honor! If I knew of any other 
way out of the difficulty for her I 
should n't try to persuade her, but I 
do not. And then, too, she is such 
a shy little thing that some man 
will surely scare her into marrying 
him; and why shouldn't I be that 
man?” 

He took his friend’s arm and they 
returned to the house together. 


‘‘Be kind enough, Wolf, to go to 
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her. Talk to her and encourage 
her.” 

‘‘Encourage her to marry you, 


wild one? Well, I don’t see quite 
how to do that.’ 

At the stroke of ten the next morn- 
ing the captain stepped into Ulrike’s 
room, but she turned to the window 
instead of returning his greeting. 
He remained standing silently in the 
middle of the room for a time, fearing 
to disturb her, but with a lurking 
smile in his wild blue eyes. Surely 
she was not going to give him a defi- 
nite 


refusal or she would have 


with it 


met 


him when he entered. He 
saw that the victory was won. 

‘* Fraulein von Trebenow,” he said 
last. She 


herself together but made no answer. 


in a low voice at drew 


Then he stepped to the window and 
stood beside her. He saw her blonde 


head bowed close beside him, and 
caught a glimpse of her brow and 
cheek, her skin so fair that he could 
follow the purple veins down to her 


throat. At his gaze a flush suffused 
her face and neck. 
es My 


not end the agony of 


dear young lady, shall we 
this indecision ? 
Here is my hand; place yours in it.”’ 

She both 


met his gaze with a hunted glance. 


drew hands away and 
‘‘Have pity on me and kill me 
instead! It will 


certainly 


not be so hard for 


you—it is the 


not first 
time 

‘That I have committed murder ? 
Yes; 
I don't wish to begin with you, poor 
child. 
into my hands you shall live and not 


die, and the trust that you place in 


it would be the first time, and 
If you will but give your life 
me shall be something holy to me. 


I ask no other privilege than to be 
allowed to care for you and protect 
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I will not 
you try it?’ 


you. molest Will 


you. 


‘*T cannot, Captain von Reutlin- 
gen.’’ 


He bent his head a trifle and 
gazed into her eyes. ‘Then he 
stretched out his hand—a strong, 
vigorous, manly hand, ready and 


able to hold fast whatever it might 
grasp, and not one to lightly give 


back that which it had once held. 
What was going on in Ulrike’s 
heart? What feelings raged within 
her? What was changing her deci- 


sion, at first so firmly made? She 
laid her hand in his open palm, and 
when his strong grasp closed over it 
She 
realized that of her own accord she 
had irretrievably given herself to him 
and ruined 


she knew what she had done. 


her life. She tried to 
shriek and recall her action, but her 
voice failed her. 

‘*T thank you, and I give you my 
word that you shall never regret it,’’ 
she heard his ringing voice declare. 
‘‘And now away to the king! I will 
ask his approval of our marriage.” 
He drew her trembling hands to his 
lips, then let them fall, and hurried 
from the room. 

‘‘Ferdinand!’’ His voice rang 
through the house, and his servant 
hurried to his side. ‘‘ Run quickly ! 
I want Peter to saddle my old horse ; 
I must go to the castle immediately. 
He must also have my brown charger 
ready for me at twelve o’clock, for I 
shall then leave for Freiberg. Get 
my breakfast ready, and tell Lieuten- 
ant von Hertzberg to take charge of 
the troop until my return. I shall 
stay two days at Freiberg, Ferdinand, 
and you must be assiduous in your 
attentions to Fraulein von Trebenow 


during my absence. I shall hold you 
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responsible for her safety with your 
life.’’ 
‘*T understand, captain.’’ 


Go, then.’ 

The captain went quickly to his 
room, where he found Wolf von Ejick- 
stadt awaiting him. The light of 
brightly in his 
eyes that the lieutenant understood 
at once. 


victory glowed so 


‘You don’t mean it?’’ he cried, 
springing up to greet his friend. 


“Yes; it is true.’’ Reutlingen 
threw himself into a chair and 
crossed his legs and rubbed his 


hands, while Wolf stood before him 
excited and astonished. 

‘‘T’'d really like to know how you 
did it; yesterday she trembled at the 
mere thought of such a thing.”’ 

‘She did the same to-day, but she 
gave me her hand when I asked for 


it—a small, soft hand; I could have 


crushed it had I wished, and that 
gives it its charm to me.’’ 
‘*Wonderful!’’ exclaimed Wolf 


excitedly. ‘‘And yesterday she pro- 
tested that she would rather die! "’ 
‘““Yes, I heard that in all tones 
and keys; but she does not die—yet 
should we ride away and leave her 
to her fate? Don't be childish, but 
look at it in its true light. I 
be off to get my leave. At twelve 
o’clock 1 start Freiberg, but 
before I go I will turn the troop over 
to Hertzberg. Take care of her 
while I am gone, Wolf, and be good 


to her: she is nervous and worried. 


must 


for 


Guard her for me. I entrust her to 
you; do you understand ?”’ 

old fellow. You cer- 
tainly don’t deserve it, but I will 
love the little one myself while you 
are 


‘**'Yes, yes; 


gone. You may depend upon 


me.’’ 
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CHAPTER 


Captain von Reutlingen stood be- 
fore the king, having modestly re- 
minded his majesty of the promised 
He had 


explained his wishes and his reasons 


favor so long unclaimed. 
therefor in detail, but the king’s eyes 
flashed and the dark frown upon his 
brow showed his displeasure. 

“You know that it is anything but 
agreeable for me to have my young 
officers marry ; why do you not show 
some regard for my wishes? I would 


never have offered to grant 


favor had I thought that you would 


you a 


abuse my kindness in this way.”’ 

Reutlingen’s heart throbbed in his 
breast, for the king’s displeasure was 
more feared by him than death. 

‘Tf you had to indulge in such 
nonsense,’’ the king continued after 
a pause, ‘‘if you could not bring this 
amour to an end, you should at least 
have given up all idea of an immedi- 
ate marriage.’’ 

‘‘May it please your majesty, it 
is no amour; the young lady will be 
in a very sorry plight unless I care 
for and 
send her to my home; I don’t expect 


her. I want to marry her 
to see her again until after the end 
of the campaign.”’ 

What influence 


You 


‘You are a fool! 
has this girl over you? must 
drop the affair altogether.” 

‘* Please have 


your majesty, I 


already bound myself, supposing 
that your majesty would gladly ap- 
prove of my course.”’ 

‘‘And now you think that I should 
guard your honor by giving my con- 
sent? Is that vour wish ?”’ 

‘* Yes, your majesty.’’ 
The king’s brow became a trifle 


smoother, and his searching glance 
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penetrated deep into the eyes that 
met his own so freely and fearlessly. 
‘* You will pain me deeply, culprit, 
if you force me to withdraw my prom- 
ise of advancement; you have hither- 
to 


soldier—see 


a faithful 
remain 


been a true and 


that 


man 
you so in 
the future.”’ 
‘* Your majesty is unkind to trifle 
with for I 


unless I can serve you.”’ 


me, do not care to live 
‘“Very good; you have my con- 
sent. You may marry to-morrow or 
You will 
I wish, though, 
that your request had been a differ- 
ent one.’’ 


whenever you will. dine 


with me to-day. 


So Jobst von Reutlingen’s journey 
was successful, and his breast was 
filled with joy and triumph, his feel- 
ing of pain at having incurred the 
king’s displeasure being dissipated 
by the thought of dining at the royal 
table. 

He found himself at dinner among 
a number of officers, most of whom 
were friends, and all of whom were 
glad to welcome him, but above all 
else to him was the pleasure of being 
near the king, of feasting his eyes 
upon the grace and majesty of that 


glorious monarch, upon whom he 
gazed, so filled with glowing enthu- 
siasm that he forgot to eat or 
drink. 


‘Gentlemen,’’ said the king, ‘‘I 
have to-day given my consent to this 
young captain’s marriage, and he can 
boast that he forced me to do it. I 
promised to grant any favor he might 
ask, in recognition of his gallantry at 
Hohenfriedburg, but until to-day he 
would ask nothing. Now, however, 
you may congratulate him.’’ 
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At this announcement the officers 
raised their glasses and drank the 
captain’s health. 

‘‘He should have waited a time 
longer, at least,’’ continued his maj- 
esty. ‘‘ How old are you, Reutlin- 
gen?’’ 

‘Thirty, your majesty.”’ 

‘* Thirty,—then you were only six- 
teen on that glorious day at Hohen- 
friedburg. It is too bad, you might 
You 
the 


my 


have become great some day. 

to 
you say to 
Kleist?’’ As 
said this he turned to Colonel 
Kleist, the commander of the green 
hussars, the 
horsemen and brilliant cavalry lead- 


would be a great accession 
what 


transferring him, 


hussars ; do 

he 
von 
one of most daring 
ers of the army. 

‘‘As you wish, your majesty. It 
would please me greatly, but would 
not the Baireuth dragoons part with 
their captain unwillingly ?”’ 

The king glanced questioningly at 
the captain, who answered bravely,— 
‘* Your majesty has been good enough 
to make me a captain in the Baireuth 
dragoons, and I could wish for noth- 
ing better. I wish above all things 
to do my duty faithfully as long as I 
have the honor to wear your majes- 
ty’s uniform.’’ 

‘* Have you not a brother in a hus- 
sar regiment ?’’ continued the king. 

eS, 


brother is 


your majesty ; 
a lieutenant in the Putt- 
*kamer hussars, and was wounded at 
the battle of Kunersdorf.’’ 


“Vou 


my only 


know,’’ exclaimed Major 
Quintus Icilius, who sat opposite the 
king, ‘‘we always call these Putt- 
kamer hussars ‘the sheep,’ because 
of their white coats.”’ 

The king’s eyes flashed brightly 
as there passed through his mind the 
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thought of the fights at Prag, Zorn- 
dorf, and Collin, where the white fur 
of the Puttkamer hussars had been 
colored by the blood from the enemy 
and from their own hearts, as well as 
the battle 
the colonel of the hussars himself met 
his death at the 
His glance travelled over the assem- 


of of Kunersdorf, where 


head of his men. 
bled company, and he was filled with 
gratitude and pride as he remembered 
the regiment's gallant deeds. 

‘* Beware of these white hussars,"’ 
said the king, ‘‘ who come to you in 
sheep’s clothing, but inwardly are as 
ravening wolves.”’ 

The green hussar inclined his head 
towards Reutlingen. ‘* Repeat that 
to your brother, Captain von Reut- 
lingen, it is great praise from the 
mouth of our mighty king.”’ 

‘*T will, colonel; it will heal his 
wounds.”’ 

The king now addressed his con- 
versation to his intellectual favorite, 
Quintus Icilius, the commander of 
a celebrated free battalion, who owed 
to a dispute which he 
had with the king. 
spoke of the Roman tribune, ‘* Quin- 


his name 


The latter once 
tus Ceecilius,’’ and Major von Gui- 
chard corrected him, saying, ‘* Quin- 
tus Icilius was the tribune’s name, 
your majesty.”’ 

The king, wishing to make sure, 
looked the matter up, and found that 
He 


Gui- 


’ was correct. 
‘* Well, 


chard, you were right, and, as a re- 


‘Quintus Icilius’ 
had been mistaken. 
ward, you shall be called *‘ Quintus 
Icilius.’ ’’ 

Guichard thought at first that the 
king was jesting, but he soon found 
out to his disgust that there was no 
fun in it, forthe name clung to him 


in spite of his prayers. ‘‘ Quintus 














his real 


Icilius’’ he remained, and 


name was forgotten. 
did 
the king on account of this incident, 


Guichard not lose favor with 
for his majesty still loved to engage the 
major in a brilliant war of words, and 
now commenced his favorite amuse- 
ment, the whole company turning to 
listen to the friendly banter and ear- 
Reut- 
lingen was charmed by the wit and 
fire that flashed to the 
other, inspiring hearers. 


nest discussion that followed. 
from one 
the 

What cared he for the past or future 


even 


so long as he could serve so brilliant 

a monarch ? 

intox1- 
the 

filled 

bordering 


left 
recollection 


Reutlingen 
the 


passed, 


Freiberg 


cated by of 


hours just his soul 


with an enthusiasm 
The 


the cold winter 


on 


adoration. long lonely ride 


through air was a 
pleasant time for thought, enabling 
him to strengthen and confirm his 
impressions, and giving him a chance 
to collect his wandering thoughts. 

Ul1- 
rike waited for two fearful days and 


During Reutlingen'’s absence 
nights to learn her fate. 
She was grateful to Wolf von Eick- 
stadt for his kindness to her, for his 


sleepless 


courtesy and attention had shortened 
many of the lonely hours. He made 
into the cold winter air 
with him, and as he walked by her 
side spoke warmly of 


her go out 
friend’s 
that 
since 


his 
splendid he 
had 


boyhood, 


qualities, saying 


known Reutlingen his 
that sure 


she would never regret having con- 


and he was 


sented to marry him. Still his words 
were all to no purpose, for he could 
feared becoming the 
wife of the wild Reutlingen. Her 
one prayer was that the king would 
erfuse his consent, and she clung to 


see how she 
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this hope in despair, convulsively 
forcing from her mind the thought 
of what would become of her should 
Reutlingen be unable to help her. 
Suddenly, on the third day, she 
was startled by hearing the captain’s 
voice ringing above the bustle of the 
old converted into a 
bustling barrack, and she knew that 
he had returned. 


cloister, now 
She did not have 
long to wait until she heard his quick 
step and knock; the door flew open 
and he stood before her, his eyes 
shining in the half-darkened room. 
Ah, it was unnecessary to ask if his 
journey had been successful! He 
bowed low before her. 

‘* My dear young lady, his majesty 
the king has most graciously given 
his consent; there is now nothing to 
To-morrow 


evening or the following 


prevent our marriage. 
morning, 
the old chaplain will be here, and I 
will have the honor of making you 
my wife. Have you any commands 
for me before that time! ”’ 
but stood 
before him as motionless as a statue. 
Reutlingen looked at her, and his 
heart filled with pity. 

‘Have n’t you reconciled yourself 
to the marriage; I had hoped that 


Ulrike did not answer, 


you would have done so: everything 
went so well on my journey that I 
trusted it might have been the same 
with you.”’ . 

Ulrike shook her head in silence. 

‘‘Don't be so anxious, little one,”’ 
he continued gently. ‘‘ You have 
Don't for- 
get that I shall keep my promise; I 


nothing to fear from me. 


will not claim any privileges that you 


do not grant me willingly. Aren’t 


you satisfied with that?’’ 
Ulrike bowed her head in unwilling 
assent. 


She longed to overcome her 
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fear and speak to him, but she could 
not. 

‘I thank 
lady. 


you, my dear young 
I have made all arrangements, 
and we must leave Langenrode on 
You will 
ride in a sleigh with Annette, and I 
will do all that I can to make 


comfortable. 


the day after our wedding. 


you 
If you have any wishes 


[Tro BE 


THE SCHOOLS 


Turning to Brewster’s ‘‘ Rambles,”’ 
as one must do who would know the 
beginnings of things in Portsmouth, 
we find that he has unearthed from 
among the records of the March meet- 
ing of 1696 the following vote, pre- 
sumably the first bill of school legis- 
lation in New Hampshire : 

‘‘ That care be taken that an abell 
scollmaster be provided for the towen 
as ye law directes, not visious in con- 
versation ; and yt Mr Joshua Moody 
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DEPARTMENT. 


or commands I am always at your 
service. For the present I beg you 
to excuse me.’’ 

He was gone, and Ulrike had not 
She 


heart-broken, for another chance had 


uttered a single protest. was 


gone, the door of escape was again 


closed, and she had lost her free- 


dom. 


CONTINUED. | 


Conducted by Fred Gowing, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


PORTSMOUTH. 


and Mr Sam’l Penhalow be desired in 
behalf of the towen to treat with some 
mett persons for yt servis, that thirtey 
pounds mony pr anum be allowed sd 
scollmaster as a sallery to be raised 
as ye law diretes."’ 

Could we to-day more tersely sum 
up the essential qualifications of ‘‘ an 
abell than that he be 
‘* not visious in conversation”? ? 


scollmaster ”’ 


In the next year the records tell us 
the following story : 
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‘‘At a meeting of ye sellecttmen 


agreed with Mr Tho. Phippes to be 
scollmaster the this 
insewing for teaching the inhabitants 


for towen yr 
children in such maner as other scoll- 
masters yuosly doe through out the 
countrie; for his soe doinge we the 
sellecttmen in behalfe of ower towen 
doe ingage to pay him by way of rate 
twenty pounds and yt he shall and 
may reseave from everey father or 
master that sends theyer children to 
school this yeare after ye rate of 16s 
for readers, writers and cypherers 
20s, Latterners 24s."’ 

Mr. 


Phipps that long succession that for 


And so began with Thomas 
almost a double century has toiled 
with varying success and failure to 
keep in the path of knowledge and 
duty the constantly replenished swarm 
of readers, writers, cypherers, and 
Latterners, and by no means sleeping 
in the musty records, but still keenly 
alive in the hearts of the people is the 
that old 
Bank shall have * abell scollmasters ” 


determination Strawberry 
who shall teach as others ‘* yuosly 
doe throughout the countrie.’’ 

Under a law passed in 1887 the 


control of the schools in Portsmouth 





at the present is vested in a board 


of instruction of twelve members, 
three of whom are appointed annually 
by the board of aldermen, and the 


mayor of the city is chairman ex offi- 





Principal of th 


ving H. Upton e High School. 


cio. ‘The office has never been con- 
sidered political, appointments being 
made without regard to party strife, 
and selections 
and long tenure of office, sometimes 


generally excellent 
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Farragut School 


to fifteen years, have been the result. 
The personnel of the present board is 
Charles P. Berry, chairman ex officio, 
Alfred Gooding, Ira 
Seymour, Andrew Wendell, Richard 


Calvin Page, 





Nellie F. Pierce, Principal of the Farragut School 


I. Walden, William F. Conlon, 
Chauncey B. Hoyt, John Pender, 
Charles A. Sinclair, Albion M. Lit- 
tlefield, William H. Sise, and David 
Urch. Since 1886 a superintendent 


High Street 


of schools, who acts also as secretary 
of the been employed, 
Charles H. Morss held the office for 


board, has 
six years, and was succeeded by the 
present incumbent, J. C. Simpson. 
The city devotes liberal sums to 
the maintenance of her schools. In 
the 
$31,983.11 to 


1893 there was expended by 


board of instruction 
which must be added $3,000, appro- 
priated for the incidental repair and 
preservation of buildings and furni- 
ture. This excludes all special appro- 
priations for new buildings, perma- 
When we 

number 


nent repairs, and interest. 
that the 
1,111 for the same 
that the financial 
needs of the schools have met with 
The 


generally demand good schools, and, 


consider average 
belonging was 
year, it seems 


a generous response. citizens 
provided that merit can be shown, 
are willing to raise what money may 
be needed. 

The Portsmouth 
housed in a High School building, 


schools of are 
two 
detached primaries, and three sub- 
The present High School 
building was occupied in 1853. In 
1892 extensive repairs were made, 


three large grammar schools, 


urbans. 
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including the building of an addition 
containing two recitation rooms and 
a large laboratory for the 
built in 


physical 
with the 
best approved designs of the times. 


sciences accord 
The sanitary and plumbing arrange- 
ments were at the same time entirely 
changed, and are thoroughly modern. 
The building is heated by steam. 
The school at present has an enrol- 
ment of 196 pupils, and is in the 
charge of Principal Irving H. Upton, 
a graduate of Amherst in the class of 
1885. Five other teachers are regu- 
The 


courses, Classical, 


offers 
and 
English, each of four years, and its 


larly employed. school 


three Latin, 
graduates find ready entrance and 
maintain good standing in Harvard, 
Dartmouth, Amherst, Smith, Welles- 
ley, and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Especial attention 
is at present being devoted to the 


extension and improvement of the 
courses in the English language and 


literature, and it is the desire of 
those in charge to make this a fea- 
ture of the school. 

The Farragut grammar school was 
1889. It 


stands on the site of the third school- 


made ready for use in 


DEPARTMENT. 1g! 
house erected in the city in 1751, 
and is itself the third school build- 
ing that has occupied this situation. 
The building is of brick trimmed 
with granite, and fully meets all the 





Wendel! P. Brown, Principal of the Whipple School. 


requirements of a modern school. 


The principal is Nellie F. Pierce, 
whose varied experience and execu- 
tive ability render the management 


highly successful. Two hundred and 





Whipple School 


State Street. 
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fifty scholars appear on the records 
of this The 
grades constitute the training-school 
at present under the charge of Flor- 
ence A. Ham, assisted by nine pupil 


school. lower four 


teachers. The course for the train- 
ing class is one and one half years in 
length, and consists of actual practice 
in each grade under the criticism of 
the principal, together with instruc- 
tion in psychology, methods, and the 
The aim of 
the school is to combine the theoreti- 
cal and practical sides of teaching 
Its 


history of education. 


into a well developed whole. 


DEPARTMENT. 

of the same pattern. Despite some 
criticism to the contrary, this system 
has given good results when under 
competent management. 

The school bears the name of Will- 
iam Whipple, one of the signers of 
In 
the principal's room hangs a fine por- 


the Declaration of Independence. 


trait of the old statesman presented 
by Storer Post, G. A. R. 
ization at the same time placed a 


This organ- 


companion portrait of the sturdy ad- 


miral in the school that bears his 


name. 
Principal Wendell P. 


Brown and 





So 


Haven Schoo 


graduates are generally enrployed in 
the schools of the city or the sur- 
rounding towns, though Brookline, 
New Bedford, or some other Massa- 
chusetts city occasionally tempts one 
away with the prospect of a larger 
salary. 

The Whipple school is also of brick 
and granite, and was dedicated in 
1889. It stands in a commanding 
situation near the centre of the city, 
and has a remarkably attractive inte- 
rior. Like the Farragut this build- 
ing is heated and ventilated by the 
Smead system, and the sanitaries are 


uth School Street. 


ten teachers have under their charge 
The school is 
the 
erection of buildings will be to pro- 
vide for the 


four hundred pupils. 
crowded and the next move in 


further accommodation 
pupils of this section. 

The first public ‘‘ scool howse,’’ as 
the records quaintly put it, seems to 
have been built in the year 1708 upon 
the lot now occupied by the Haven 
school. Brewster notes, by the way, 
that the educational advantages pre- 
sented by these early school-houses 
seem to have been improved, for 
the records of 


succeeding years 
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show marked improvement in spell- 
ing. The present Haven school has, 
during the past summer, been com- 
pletely remodelled at a cost of about 
$12,000. The heating and ventila- 
ting are of the Smead patent, and the 
rooms are cheery, well lighted, and 
healthful. John H. Bartlett the 


principal. Here are found daily two 


is 


hundred and fifty bright-eyed young- 
sters striving to climb the slippery 
mount of knowledge. 

of the 
Parents generally 


The discipline schools is 
kindly but firm. 
recognize the reasonableness of the 
school demands and cheerfully lend 
their aid to the teachers. Corporal 
punishment has almost fallen into dis- 
use, but fifteen cases being recorded 
last year against six hundred and 
eighty-six nine years ago. In courses 
of study the purpose is a conserva- 
tive progress. Algebra and physical 
geography have been for four years a 
part of the programme in the gram- 
mar schools. Geometry in the last 
three years of the grammar school is 
now in the second year of its exist- 
ence. Simple experiments in physics 
and chemistry are made an integral 
part of the work of the last four years 
of elementary school life, while bot- 
any, zoology, and mineralogy, under 
the popular name of nature study, are 
subjects of investigation from the first 
It must not be inferred, how- 


ever, that these subjects, with the 


year. 


exception of algebra and physical 
geography, form separate entities of 
work. They are, rather, so con- 
nected and interwoven with the tra- 
ditional subjects of the curriculum 
that under the influence of the inspi- 
ration they afford, better results in 
every way are obtained, and the grow- 


ing mind’ is furnished food proper for 
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its development rather than cloyed 
with the empty husks of the purely 
formal studies. 

Drawing, music, penmanship, and 
sewing are in the hands of special 
The 


unified throughout the fourteen years, 


instructors. schools are well 
and while, of course, many who start 
do not finish, there is no one point 
where more drop out than at another. 
Promotions are made in all cases to 
depend upon the judgment of the 


teacher rather than upon examina- 





H. Bartlett. Principal of the Haven Schoo 


tion by outside authority, and while 
generally occurring at the end of the 
year, are made freely at any other 
the need of the child 
seems to demand. One kindergarten 
has already been established and oth- 


time when 


ers will follow as opportunity permits. 

Education has changed radically 
in plan and purpose in the last twenty 
years, and has hardly yet filled out 
the period of readjustment, but Ports- 
mouth proposes, I am sure, to face 


always to the front. 








EX-GOVERNOR BENJAMIN F. PRESCOTT. 


Benjamin F. Prescott was born in Epping, February 26, 1833, and died at his 
home in that town, February 20. He was educated at Blanchard academy, Pem- 
broke, Phillips Exeter academy, and Dartmouth college (A. B., 1856), and read 
law with Hon. Henry A. Bellows, and was admitted to the bar in 1859, and 
opened an office in Concord. For five years from 1861, he was editor of the 
Independent Democrat; for three years from 1865, special agent of the U. S. 
treasury department for New England; for four years from 1872, secretary of 
state; was twice elected governor, in 1877 and 1878; for six years from 1887, 
a member of the state board of railroad commissioners. Mr. Prescott was active 
in the Republican party from the day of its birth; from 1858 to 1877, secretary 
of the state committee of the party; in 1880 he was a delegate to the Republican 
national convention at Chicago, and in 1884 was president of the state conven- 
tion. Governor Prescott was a most loyal son of Dartmouth college, and secured 
for its art gallery portraits of many distinguished graduates. He was elected a 
trustee in 1877, and held the position at the time of his death. He had also 
been a trustee of the New Hampshire College of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts since 1874. He was a member of the New Hampshire Historical society, 
a fellow of the Royal Historical society of Great Britain, an honorary member of 
the Marshfield club of Boston, and president of the Bennington Battle Monument 
association. Governor Prescott married, in 1869, Miss Mary L. Noyes of Con- 
cord, who survives him, with an only child, Benjamin F. Prescott, Jr., born in 
1879. 

ROBERT R. HOWISON 


Robert R. Howison was born in Kingsey, P. Q., and died at Milford, February 3, 
aged 79 years. From 1843 to 1868 he owned and operated the stage lines between 
Peterborough and Wilton, and for twenty years was in the express business 
between Boston and Wilton. Hé@ was president of the Souhegan National bank 
from 1876 to 1883, and since 1875 has carried on a large lumber and real estate 
business. He leaves a family. 


REV. HENRY A. COIT, D. D. 


Rev. Henry A. Coit, D. D., LL. D., rector of St. Paul’s School, died February 5, 
after an illness of two weeks. He was born on January 20, 1861, and was educa- 
ted at the University of Pennsylvania. He entered the ministry of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, and on the foundation of St. Paul’s School in Concord by Dr. 
George Shattuck was chosen its first rector. An appreciative sketch of Rev. Dr. 
Coit will appear in a future number of this magazine. " 
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ALMON J. FARRAR. 


Almon J. Farrar was born in Gilmanton, and died in Laconia, February 8, aged 
51 years. He was a veteran of the Twelfth New Hampshire Volunteers and was 
severely wounded at High Bridge, Va., April 7, 1865. He was quartermaster- 


general on Department Commander Thomas Cogswell’s staff, and was commissary 


of the New Hampshire Veterans’ association at the Weirs for sixteen years. 
REV. JOSHUA E. AMBROSE. 


Rev. Joshua E. Ambrose, said to be one of the oldest preachers in the Baptist 
denomination, was born in Sutton in 1810, and died in La Grange, Lllinois, Febru- 
ary 10. He went to Chicago in 1834, and was the last of the famous circuit 
riders who did so much to develop the Northwest. During his life he established 
between thirty-five and forty churches. 


HON. E. CARLTON SPRAGUE. 


E. Carlton Sprague was born in Bath, November 22, 1822, and died in Buffalo, 
February 14. He graduated from Harvard college in 1843, and was one of the 
leading lawyers of Buffalo. He leaves a family. 


JAMES H. MATHEWS 


James H. Mathews was born in Swanzey in 1840, and died in Medford, Mass., 
February 15. He served three years in the gth N. H. Volunteers in the War of 
the Rebellion, and was successfully engaged in the hotel business in Marlow and 
Hinsdale, Brattleboro, Gardner, and Medford, Mass. 


SIMEON ABBOTT 
Simeon Abbott was born in Concord, August 3, 1807, and died, February 22, 
on the homestead where his entire life had been spent. He was an extensive 
farmer, and in early life was a successful teacher. He leaves a widow, to whom 


he was married in 1837, and three sons and four daughters. 
HENKY K. W. TILTON. 
Henry K. W. Tilton was born in Manchester, and died in that city, February 
22, aged 74 years. He was a California pioneer of 1849. He was one of the 
first card-grinders employed in a Manchester mill, and inserted into the machinery 


the first piece of cotton that ever went through the mills of that city. He served 


for a time as paymaster of the Langdon corporation, of Manchester. 


GEORGE LITTLE 

George Little was born in West Boscawen, August 23, 1825, and died in Web- 
ster, February 23. He was educated in the academies at Pembroke and Meriden, 
and was-rextensively engaged in farming for several years. For the last twenty 
years he had conducted a general store and transacted a large amount of probate 
business. Mr. Little was representative to the legislature in 1864 and 1865, and 
had served many years as a town officer. He is survived by a widow, two sons, 
Henry L., of Minneapolis, and Luther B., of New York city, and a daughter, 
M. Alice, unmarried. 
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ANDREW J. MERSERVE. 


Andrew J. Meserve was born in Milton, January 3, 1815, and died in Roxbury, 
Mass., February 24. His father, Col. John Meserve, commanded a New Hamp- 
shire regiment in 1812. The son studied chemistry, and was the first employé 
of Dr. J. C. Ayer, with whom he remained many years. In 1865 Mr. Meserve 
engaged in the soap-stone business in Boston. He is survived by a son and 
three daughters. 

WALTER H. BEAN. 


Walter H. Bean, a native of Warner, died at his home in that town, Febru- 
ary 26, aged 50 years. He was a veteran of the First New Hampshire Sharp- 
shooters, and was severely wounded in battle. For twenty years he was a postal 
clerk on the Concord & Claremont Railroad, and later was for several years pro- 
prietor of a hotel at Claremont. 


GEORGE W. SNELL. 


George W. Snell died at his home in Pittsfield on March 1, aged 89 years. He 
was a native of Barnstead, and had resided in Pittsfield for fifty years. At the age 
of 56 he enlisted in the Fifteenth New Hampshire Volunteers, and was a brave 
soldier in the Louisiana campaign and at Port Hudson. At the close of the war 
he settled on a farm in Pittsfield where he was a respected citizen. In his early 
life he was a brick-maker, and was one of the ring-leaders in the sacking and 
burning of the Charlestown nunnery. During the last years of his life he lived 
within about a mile of the chief of that mob, John R. Buzzell, who died last fall 
at the advanced age of ninety-four years. The other of the three principal movers 
in that outrage was Clement Snell, a brother of George, who also died in Pitts- 
field a few years ago. Buzzell was the only one of the trio who was brought to 
trial, but the Snell brothers thought it well to keep out of the eye of the public 
until Buzzell was acquitted. 

GEORGE W. WINCHESTER. 

George W. Winchester was born in Westmoreland, February 25, 1804, and died 
recently in Springfield, Mass., aged g1 years. He taught penmanship in New 
Haven and Philadelphia, and published several successful works on penman- 
ship and book-keeping. From 1848 until 1892 he was auditor and head book- 
keeper at the United States armory at Springfield. 


Reader, If you love Rare Flowers, choicest only, address ELLIS BROS., Keene, N. H. It will 
astonish and please. Free. 


Floral Treasures. We are in receipt of a beautifully illustrated catalogue, containing a won- 
derful collection of roses, from the Good & Reese Company, of Springfield, O. This enterprising 
firm have made a specialty of rose growing, and to-day are the largest rose growers in the world. 
Their catalogue is very handsome, filled with illustrations and beautifully colored plates. The 
elegantly colored plates of the wonderful new rose, Gen. Robt. E. Lee, is especially fine. All in- 
terested in flower culture will be delighted with this catalogue, which is “A Floral Treasure,” 
and Good & Reese Company will mail it to any address on receipt of ten cents in stamps, See 
their large advertisement, making a special offer of “A Rainbow Collection,” in another column. 








Hon. STEPHEN S. JEWETT. 











